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Little Mother Stories 



"ALL'S WELL" 

The clear silvery notes of the comet ring out 
on the still air, sweet, sad and yet inspiring. It is 
" taps," the farewell to a soldier whose life's battle 
is over. How often this last good-by to a soldier 
comrade has thrilled the hearts of those who stand 
around an open grave, and brought to them the 
realization that it was well to die bravely. As the, 
last notes melt away a hush falls on the group. 
Instinctively they have looked upward as the call 
rang heavenward, and the clouds that had shrouded 
the sky as with a gray pall have been suddenly 
riven and a bright ray of sunlight smiles down 
upon them, touching each face as if to make a 
rainbow of promise in their very tears. The end 
has come; we must go and leave him, there in the 
quiet graveyard, all that is left of our comrade. 
The breezes blow through the tiny green leaves 
overhead; a song sparrow trills out his first spring 
notes of joy; and all nature speaks, not of dust to 
dust, but of the sure and certain hope of the glori- 
ous resurrection that is to come. One last look 
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at the casket covered with pure white blossoms, 
and then we turn away to gaze into the glory of 
the setting sun and up into the clear blue of heaven, 
for the clouds have now rolled back, and in our 
hearts the bird's song echoes, and at this Easter- 
time even beside our dead our hearts can truly say, 
" All's well." The note of the cornet, the song of 
the bird, the glory of the dying sun and the mem- 
ory of that life just passed out into the brighter 
world, call from our hearts the words triumphant, 
" O death, where is thy sting? O grave, where is 
thy victory?" 

It is not a death scene that I would dwell upon. 
From every grave a life story is sent back to the 
world. Sometimes it is a story of failure and sor- 
row, of talents and chances flung away, or of 
wealth and opportunity hoarded and squandered 
on self, a sowing that has brought no harvest of 
sweet memories. From this quiet grave on the 
hillside, where a plain block of gray granite now 
marks a soldier's last bivouac, comes a message of 
a life redeemed and used with whole-hearted de- 
votion for the helping of others. The inscription 
on that stone is very simple. It reads, " Alexander 
Skelly, V. P. L. All is well." Upon his death- 
bed he chose the words that should speak his mes- 
sage to the passer-by, and we added on the other 
side the inscription, " Faithful unto death." I have 
begun, you may think, at the end of my story; but 
I want the story to be read from the grave, for has 
it not been said that a man may lose his life that 
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he may find it again? Many a sermon has been 
better preached by dead lips than by the living. 

Alexander Skelly was bom in a beautiful home, 
and his start in life was all that could be wished, 
from the standpoints of wealth, education, and 
social position. A gentleman by birth and train- 
ing, he had the added gift of a bright mind, blessed 
with many of those talents that can turn education 
to the best advantage. Many a fair ship, however, 
that sails out of the harbor of promise into life's 
sea with the sunshine on its white sails and flaunt- 
ing colors, is swept into dangerous shoals and bat- 
tered by unexpected gales until it becomes a broken, 
storm-tossed wreck before the tide of life has car- 
ried it far from the starting-point. Perhaps life 
was too easy for him; too much money was his to 
spend. An)rway, beifore he had reached his ma- 
jority he had flung his fair chance to the winds, 
taken the helm into his own hands and made a most 
dismal shipwreck of fair name and fortune. Real- 
izing that he had brought disgrace upon his family, 
and having no hope of retrieving his wrong acts, 
he left the land of his birth, determined to begin 
over again among strangers. 

Speaking of this period of his life, he says : " I 
found myself in a strange country with all the 
tastes and ideas of one who had been gently raised 
and without the means to gratify them. To work 
I was not able, to beg I could not, so from being a 
lamb I gradually became a wolf. I realized that 
in order to succeed I must learn to keep cool, I 
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must face life desperately. As I lived in the far 
West mostly, I had to acquire skill in the use of 
weapons, and I was also an expert horseman. 
There was no career open to me but the army. To 
my nature and character there was no other safe 
place except prison. I did well while in the ser- 
vice, but the dissatisfaction in my heart drove me 
often to excesses that gained a hold over me and 
that constantly threw me down. Yielding to evil 
and despising myself for it had the effect of hard- 
ening and embittering me; though I committed 
many lawless deeds, I generally managed to pro- 
tect myself from consequences." 

Many years passed in that far Western country, 
years thrilling with the experience of frontier war- 
fare against the Indian, for it was at the time of 
those uprisings of the red men that cost Custer 
his life. Later Sergeant Skelly, now a seasoned 
and hardened soldier, sought his fortune in South 
America, Mexico and Central America, fulfilling 
his duties with courage and ability, despite the evil 
temptations to which he was gradually yielding 
his soul. The life of a soldier of fortune is one 
that brings with it much of the dare-devil reck- 
lessness that makes a man hard, calloused and in- 
different to the sacredness of human life. Though 
possessing a courage and manly strength that made 
him a good soldier — separated from tender asso- 
ciations, thrown with the roughest and most des- 
perate companions and exposed to the worst of 
temptations — Alexander Skelly gave over his soul 
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to evil, and evil of a form that could but sap the 
good and noble instincts yet remaining in his 
heart. Reckless deeds committed when under the 
influence of a dare-devil spirit brought at last their 
consequences, and imprisonment followed. Once 
he was in prison on the verge of the desert, and 
from it he escaped while in double irons ; had it not 
been for that escape he might have died there ob- 
scure because of suffering that he was forced to 
endure. He had to make one hundred miles on 
foot through the desert country, without food or 
water, and the third day faced death, having only 
just strength enough to drag himself to the desired 
point of safety. 

His next imprisonment was in the then hardest 
prison of this country, where men suffered inde- 
scribably, and it was there that he learned the use 
of opium, because, as he said in speaking of it 
afterward, he found that it made men forget. 
Memory had grown to be his worst torture, and 
the influence of this drug alone would kill the little 
worm of remorse. This habit, once acquired, be- 
came the ruling influence of his life. He had had 
a sufficient medical training to enable him to take 
the drug scientifically, and he was at first able to 
control himself to a considerable degree, so that he 
had yet the clear use of his faculties and could hide 
his vice from others. 

When he again found himself a free man, he was 
a complete slave to the habit which he had acquired 
only to deaden his misery in prison. For the first 
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five years he found comfort in it ; the second five it 
lost its happy effect. He commenced to use the 
hypodermic needle because of the quicker action of 
this method, and as time passed he became scarred 
from head to foot with its use. 

During these ten years his experiences were very 
varied. He served as chief of police in one of the 
districts of Alaska, then under martial law, and 
the hard school through which he had passed gave 
him the stern recklessness of life deemed necessary 
for such a post. He was afterward a hospital 
steward in the army, first sergeant of a company, 
served for a time as private nurse, but became at 
last a wanderer, reckless and careless as to his own 
life, and never knowing, when the sun rose, 
whether he should see it set again. He became 
wholly indifferent as to the consequences of his life. 
At first he had made one or two desperate efforts 
to rehabilitate himself, and had for many months at 
a time been able, through his natural ability, to fill 
good positions; but being absolutely unable to 
break the bondage of his ruling passion, he was al- 
ways dragged down again, and through its bane- 
ful influence was led to commit deed after deed 
which he otherwise would have scorned. 

Then came his last imprisonment. It was in 
Sing Sing this time, and there he was looked upon 
by officers and men alike as a hardened and des- 
perate character, one who could not be reached or 
influenced either by punishment or reformatory ef- 
fort. He was not only an infidel at heart, but he 
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boasted of it openly. He knew too much of life 
to believe in religious nonsense, and as far as the 
preachers and teachers who might talk in the 
prison chapel were concerned, he would none of 
them. It was all cant and hypocrisy, he would say, 
and a man who had lived through a life such as his 
could have no possible patience with sentimental 
theories. But, all unknown to Alexander Skelly, 
he had come to the turning-point of life. A merci- 
ful Providence had not forgotten this wild wan- 
derer in the desert places of life. Hard he might 
be, sinful he surely was, but there was One who 
saw beneath the stony exterior a jewel worth seek- 
ing, one that beneath the influence of the Divine 
hand might yet shine pure and true as the reflec- 
tor of heaven's light and truth and glory. 

The Volunteer Prison League had been a recog- 
nized force for many years in Sing Sing, and 
while he refused to attend the chapel service, ridi- 
culed religious efforts as a whole, and sat plotting 
in his soul desperate deeds of the future, many of 
his fellow-prisoners were taking their stand for a 
better life and earnestly trying to show forth their 
sincerity by the actions and words of every-day 
life. The man who threw away his Bible and 
would not listen to the chaplain could not get away 
from the life sermon of his fellow-prisoners. One 
man there was in particular whose earnest Chris- 
tian character arrested Skelly's attention, and by 
degrees called forth his admiration. He wrote a 
note one day expressing his sincere regard for this 
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man, and saying that though he himself could not 
believe in God or religion, he could but admire one 
who so sincerely and earnestly lived up to his pro- 
fession and testified for Christ amid such difficult 
surroundings. His note found its way into the 
hands of my dear friend and co-worker, Mrs. 
McAlpin, and on one of her next visits to the 
prison she asked to see the " Sergeant," as he was 
called. 

Writing of this visit, Alexander Skelly says, 
" One day I was sent for to the prison office and 
the messenger said, 'A lady wants to see you.' 
' Not me,* I replied ; ' no one wants to see me ; it is 
a mistake/ But it was not. To my surprise I 
found Mrs. McAlpin had sent for me. It was al- 
most a shock, for I had had no visitors since I had 
been in prison, and it was long since I had talked 
to a lady.** So came the touch of human sympathy 
into his life. The influences that were to turn him 
from a reckless life were just small, insignificant in- 
cidents. First the watching of a Christian's faith- 
ful life, then the touch of personal friendship, 
which led him to our meetings, and lastly came the 
call to his own heart. 

I cannot do better than to tell of his conversion 
in his own words. " I had made many plans of 
what my future was to be, but they were plans of 
evil design. I had decided that my apprenticeship 
was served, that I ought to be able to do a master's 
work, so I determined never to stand for an arrest 
again. I deliberately planned a coup that, if sue- 
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cessful, would place me beyond the necessity for 
such things, and if a failure, I had determined 
never to be taken alive. Then the Little Mother 
came and spoilt all my plans. As I heard her talk, 
I felt she was putting me out of business. She was 
putting me in the wrong. One day I was removed 
to a new cell, and on the shelf in the comer I came 
upon a piece of paper. It was a badly torn piece 
of the Volunteer Gazette, smeared with whitewash. 
It had evidently been pasted on a cell wall once, 
but had become detached and had been thrown up 
on the shelf and there had been overlooked. It 
was difficult to decipher, but I found it contained 
a sentence from an old message penned by our 
leader to her/ boys.' With care I made out these 
words, that came as a bugle call to my own heart, 
* If I can afford to face difficulties and yet go on 
with a faith that wavers not, you can also, so let 
us look up and hope, taking a firm hold of the 
strong arm of God, and looking for courage to the 
stars of eternal promise that shine on above the 
clouds and mists of earth." 

His chivalry was appealed to; why should others 
toil and sacrifice for him while he stood by, indif- 
ferent? He, too, would be in the front rank where 
there was a fight to wage and difficulties to meet. 
So there came a meeting in the prison chapel, where 
he took his stand boldly and publicly, declaring that 
from this time on he would rank himself on the 
side of right, and with the humble faith of a little 
child he accepted the truth which in his past life he 
had challenged and ridiculed. 
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At first no one could believe in his sincerity. 
The thought expressed by many was, " What new 
game is the * Sergeant ' trying to work? " Shortly 
after the public declaration of his intentions, an 
officer who was in sympathy with our League went 
to him and said, " Sergeant, quit this fooling. 
These women are too good to be fooled." " I am 
not fooling," was his answer, and ere long his life 
bore out the truth of the words, for all who watched 
him marvelled at the miracle wrought. Alexander 
Skelly was a new man, and truly could it be said 
of him, " If any man be in Christ, he is a new 
creature; old things are passed away; behold, all 
things are become new." In thought, in word, in 
action, this could be said of all the after life of this 
one-time reckless, hardened soldier. 

I wish I could share with others the letters that 
came to me from his prison cell and, when liberty 
was his, from the humble little corner where he 
began life anew. Leaving a good testimony be- 
hind him with his comrades of the Volunteer Prison 
League, he came out into the world to begin at the 
foot of the ladder and work his way back honestly 
and earnestly into the confidence of his fellow-men. 
He was a gentleman, a man of much ability, a 
linguist, well read and able with his pen, but he 
did not write to me and say, "Little Mother, I 
want you to find me a position in a clerical line, or 
something worthy of my education and ability." 
He realized fully that a man must retrieve the past 
by a hard apprenticeship. He found a place at 
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menial work, and faithfully in that little comer 
proved his sincerity. His letters were a beautiful 
revelation of the development of a soul, touched 
with the unselfish, tender love that makes heaven 
beautiful, and which when implanted in a human 
heart makes its possessor live in another world and 
atmosphere, even amid the trials and struggles of 
this life. The coming of the Christ into Alexander 
Skelly's life was like the coming of the sunshine to 
the ice-bound stream. The warmth melted his hard 
nature, and at once it flowed out in a loving interest 
for the welfare of his fellow-men. So the first 
months passed. 

From the very day of his home-coming, Alex- 
ander Skelly had always said, "Little Mother, I 
am yours to serve. If ever you want me send, and 
I will ccMtne.** The day came when I needed him, 
and I sent a telegram calling him to my side. Only 
the other day it fluttered out of his papers as I was 
sorting them over and destroying them in accord- 
ance with his last instructions. He had kept it 
among his treasures, for it had been his call to ser- 
vice in the work he loved. An hour or two after 
the message was sent he stood smiling at the door 
of my little office and reported for duty. 

" I am in a difficulty,'* I said, " I have lost my 
chef at Hope Hall, and I want you to go over and 
take charge in our kitchen." 

" All right. Little Mother," he responded, " any- 
where or an)rthing, as long as I can serve," and 
cheerfully he took hold of his new work, putting 
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his heart into it as if it had been some great and 
honored trust that I had given. 

It is no easy task, cooking for that big family of 
men, and managing the assistants in the kitchen, 
but Alexander Skelly put his Christianity into 
cooking as he did into everything else, and he made 
a success of it. Many times when I was at the 
Home leading a little meeting or giving private in- 
terviews to my " boys," I would send for him, and 
he would come with his apron on and sleeves rolled 
up to greet me smilingly with the words, " Excuse 
my appearance, Little Mother; I am not very pre- 
sentable, but you know I am trying to hold up my 
end of the line." 

I watched his life, saw his helpful influence over 
others, noted his whole-hearted spirit of self-sacri- 
fice and faithfulness to duty, and one day I sent 
for him to call him to service on my personal staff. 
When I told him that he was to occupy one of my 
offices at headquarters and outlined to him his du- 
ties, he met the proposal, as he always did, with 
the ready words, " All right, Little Mother, any 
work, anywhere where you think I can best serve 
you and the work I love." And what was the 
work chosen for this strong, stalwart man, hard- 
ened and toughened by his stern life on the plains, 
the battlefield, and behind prison bars? It was the 
oversight of the department from which we sent 
out help to the mothers, wives, and little children 
of our "boys" in prison. Of all places, a ready 
sympathy, a tender human touch and a patient con- 
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sideration are needed for such service as this, and 
he had proved that a great heart of S3rmpathy beat 
beneath the exterior that past years had roughened. 

For years he was known among these helpless 
women and needy little ones as their best friend, 
ever S3rmpathetic, tender and wise in his help and 
counsel. Hunting up destitute families in cellars 
and garrets in the big tenements; finding women 
half distracted and in despair because their main- 
stay had been taken frcwn them; carrying sick chil- 
dren to the hospital ; buying food for starving fami- 
lies when found too weak and helpless to go out 
for it themselves, and last, but perhaps not least, 
playing Santa Claus's partner at Christmas to the 
many little ones who otherwise would have gone 
Christmasless. These duties filled his days to over- 
flowing. 

In this work he became my right hand, and his 
sympathy, coupled with a keen knowledge of hu- 
man nature and good practical common - sense 
made him invaluable in the work. Often have I 
passed his office on the way to my own, and a 
glance has shown me some poor weeping woman 
with a whole crowd of little children grouped 
around her, while I could hear her sobbingly pour 
out a tale of woe. Through the wall that divided 
my office from his, I could listen to the wailing of 
the babies, and in a few moments he would come 
to me with a quizzical expression of perplexity on 
his face, laughter and tears each struggling for the 
mastery. 
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" Little Mother," he would say, " I am in for it 
this morning. Here's a poor woman just evicted 
with her five children, and they are all crying to- 
gether in my office." Then, on my asking what he 
thought he had better do, he would answer, " Well, 
the first thing must be to take them out and get 
them something to eat, for they are all half starved. 
Then I will come back and consult with you as to 
where we can put them." A little later I would 
see him start out, one baby in his arms, a little tot 
holding tightly to his hand, and a weary, hopeless 
mother following with the rest. No thought of 
how he would look in the street or of the way peo- 
ple might gaze upon him in the restaurant ever 
troubled him for a moment. 

Later there would be a room to find, the first 
week's rent to pay, clothing to provide for the chil- 
dren and work to be sought for the mother. So 
went forward the service that lifted the load, al- 
most too heavy to be borne, from many a heart in 
prison, and lightened the burden of the helpless, 
innocent sufferers on the outside. 

For several years Alexander Skelly wrote the 
prisoners* page of our Volunteer Gazette, that is 
so welcome a weekly visitor to thousands of prison 
cells all over this country. With a full understand- 
ing of those to whom he wrote and with real liter- 
ary talent, he became known and loved as friend 
and adviser by the great prison population from 
New York to San Francisco. Such words as the 
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following, quoted from one week's page, could not 
fail to touch the hearts behind the bars : 

"Ask God to give thee skill 
In comfort's art. 
That thou may'st consecrated be 
r And set apart 

Unto a life of sympathy; 
For heavy is the weight of ill 

In every heart; 
And comforters are needed much 
t)f Christ-like touch." 

" What a splendid ring that sentence has — our 
motto, * Look up and Hope ! ' You know what it 
means to you this lifting the eyes off the ground, 
this message from the Little Mother that has been 
the starting-point of many a made-over man; but 
in order to fully understand the import of that 
God-given phrase it is necessary to be behind the 
scenes in the vicinity of our dear leader's office and 
meet the ' boys ' that have proved true — the over- 
comers — ^the ones the Little Mother is so proud of ; 
and if you heard her say, ' One of my " boys," ' 
you'd be proud, too. 

" As I sit writing at the close of the day, I think 
of one who was once a very much * given-up * man 
— a fourth or fifth timer — ^beyond redemption, so 
the world said; in fact, had said it so often that 
the man believed it himself, for he'd been nearly 
twenty years in prison, on and off. Really it had 
gotten to be a needless formality to discharge him, 
for he always came back. No man had pity upon 
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him ; he was in a worse fix than Lazarus when he 
lay at the gate of the rich man. 

" He once was one of the great band of hopeless 
ones, the ' given-up ' men, but mark ! God still lives. 
Never forget that, and He sent His messenger, a 
good woman who knew that this theory about the 
* given-up' ones was a lie; also she has proved it 
— nearly three thousand times in a few years. 

" The man I am speaking of called to-day, and 
so, in thinking of the good work done, as well as 
what the words * Look up and Hope ! ' mean, my 
mind naturally reverts to the true comrade I had 
the honor of taking by the hand this morning. He 
had called to see the Little Mother, for he wanted 
to get the baby christened. Of course she must do 
it, for was she not responsible . for all the good 
things he had? 

" Now, don't think my friend didn't have to 
struggle to get where he is to-day, for he did ; but 
he always kept his eye upon the little button. His 
testimony was his life. He was a sticker. Now 
he has been working five years for one gentleman, 
and at the present time he and another ' boy ' are 
trusted employees. They both have assured posi- 
tions for life, their wages have gradually risen, 
until now they are generously paid. They are self- 
respecting men, and have thousands of dollars' 
worth of property in their charge. Both have 
beautiful homes; one has a loving wife and child, 
and the other is the joy and comfort of his dear 
old mother's declining yeears. It is things like 
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this that makes me say, * Our motto has a splendid 
ring in it — " Look up and Hope ! " ' 

" I like to tell my comrades of these good things, 
because the links of the V. P. L. are S3rmpathy and 
love. A great gift is offered to you all ; let no man 
rob you of this ; you can do all that these have done 
— ^thousands of them. 

" Many of you are at the forks of the road ; what 
is it going to be? The first turn to the right? 
Only one thing more necessary then, and that is 
to keep going straight on. 

" A celebrated writer — Charles Kingsley, I 
think — was asked one day by a lady, * What is the 
secret of your life? Tell me that I may make 
mine beautiful.' He replied, * I had a friend.' 

" We all have some friend. Let us see to it that 
ours is a true friend, for surely you will take after 
your friend. Unconsciously you become like those 
you admire. Ask yourselves, * Whom do I love ? 
Whom do I respect ? Whom would I emulate ? ' 
The manner in which you can answer these queries 
will tell the story of the kind of man (or woman) 
you are. Although perhaps hardly conscious of it, 
you take after those you like — ^after your friends. 

" The sentence I have just quoted, * I had a 
friend,' tells the whole story. From the time the 
baby is clasped to its mother's breast until the spirit 
returns to Him who gave it, we yearn for some 
kindred spirit to lean upon; these are our friends, 
and they make our life. Sometimes our friends are 
a memory only of what once was; again, they are 
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only a hope of what may be; but be it Hope or 
Memory, we instinctively become like those we 
love. Let us love only the good, comrades. 

" Some people express their ideas in words, 
others in acts. What way will you tell your story? 
The tie that binds the V. P. L. has been welded 
into golden links by what men have done. , Should 
you ask them how they succeeded, their reply will 
be the same as Charles Kingsley's, * I had a friend ' 
— ^the Little Mother — and because they loved her 
they became like her — good and true — the best 
friend upon earth, who brought the message, * Look 
up and Hope ! ' Then, as you are led along to the 
gate of the temple called ' Beautiful,' finally being 
drawn to the inside, you will be able to say, with 
the great Elder Brother as your friend, you will 
become more like Him. 

" If, perchance, this should seem too hard for 
you, remember you can do nothing alone. All that 
is necessary is to be willing. ' Ask and it shall be 
given.' ' Ye have not because ye ask not.' When 
you have got to this point, with the inspiration of 
the V. P. L. bearing you heavenward, alone in your 
little cell with the good company that can even 
force its way through iron bars — ^the company of 
good, kind thoughts — the thoughts of good and 
not of evil — ^then I say, as you ' Look up and 
Hope ! ' repeat the beautiful prayer of Fenelon : 
' Lord, take my heart, for I cannot give it to Thee, 
and when Thou hast it, keep it, for I would not 
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take it from Thee, and save me in spite of myself, 
for Qirist's sake. Amen ! ' " 

Never will those present forget one memorable 
day in Sing Sing Prison, when, from the happy, 
busy world of freedom, Alexander Skelly returned 
to speak to those he had left behind amid the shad- 
ows of prison life. Rules forbid any man who has 
been incarcerated in a prison from returning there 
of his own volition, though, alas! many return 
again and again against their will. This was our 
Anniversary Day, regarded as a gala day by the 
" boys," and we knew how great would be the in- 
spiration to all of them if they could hear the mes- 
sage from the lips of one they knew so well, who 
had himself made good in the world that still lay 
before them in an unknown and much-dreaded 
future. 

Permission was gained from the authorities, and 
only the Warden was informed that on this occa- 
sion we were to be accompanied by the " Sergeant." 
We wished it to be a surprise to men and officers 
alike. The chapel was beautifully decorated for 
the occasion and packed with a great crowd of ex- 
pectant men. As Alexander Skelly walked up the 
aisle at my side, the men did not recognize him, 
seeing only an erect, broad-shouldered man of mili- 
tary bearing ; but as he turned to mount the plat- 
form his face was seen, and a subdued buzz of com- 
ment, amazement and delig);it swept over the vast 
audience. 

After the preliminaries of prayer, singing an^ 
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reading, I arose to greet my " boys " and tell them 
that to-day I had brought with me proof that one 
of my predictions had come true. In the early days 
of our work I had told them that I looked upon 
State Prison as a mine in which there was much 
pure gold, deep beneath the surface, perhaps, but 
well worth toiling for — gold that must pass through 
the furnace to be purified, but would some day 
prove worthy to have the impress of the King's 
image upon it, and go forth as true current coin 
of His realm. I had brought back a bit of that 
gold that had been tested and found to ring true. 
I had told them in the past that from prison would 
come my helpers of the future, and I was going 
to introduce to them one of whom I could truly 
speak as my right hand in the work. 

There were tears in his eyes as I led him for- 
ward, and delighted expectancy on the faces of his 
audience. For forty-five minutes he talked to that 
crowd as I could not, as no preacher from the out- 
side world could ever have spoken, for he talked 
as one of themselves. " Boys," he said, " in com- 
ing back to you I feel as if you had sent me out 
to view the land and to bring you a report of how 
things are in that world of the future, to which 
your eyes turn with so much longing, and some- 
times so much dread, as you look out from prison 
bars. You know, we read of the spies who, in long- 
ago days, were sent into the Land of Promise by the 
Israelites. Some came back, and all they could talk 
about was of the giants in that land who would 
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surely prove too much for the advancing host ; but 
there were two who came back, bringing with them 
the fruits of that fair country, who told of all the 
good things that could be there enjoyed. I want 
to be like those men. My message is of the good 
and happy things that are before you. True, there 
may be giants of difficulty and temptation, but I 
can also tell you of a strength that can overcome 
all obstacles. My message to you, my comrades, 
is just this, * Airs well.* Send the words ringing 
along the line, ' All's well ! ' All's well ! ' " 

Then, heart to heart, he talked to them as one of 
themselves; talked with a tender love and a burn- 
ing enthusiasm ; spoke of the preparation necessary 
for that future; showed them the wretched old life 
that did not pay, bringing only regret, sorrow of 
heart, and despair; and then painted the new life 
— happy, useful, clean, manly — that could be theirs 
if they would. Forgetting himself as he talked, 
he began to pace a step or two back and forth on 
the platform. Suddenly he halted; he had become 
aware of what he was doing. " Ah ! " he said, 
" there it is, boys, four and a half feet and a turn." 
A ripple of amusement proved that they knew what 
his imconscious action had meant. He was pacing 
the limit of a prison cell. " Yes," he continued, 
" up in such and such a cell in gallery No. — I have 
paced like that, night after night, day after day. 
I used to look down at the marks worn in the 
stones and wonder if my feet had made them, or 
the feet of the many weary, heartsick, hopeless 
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men who had tramped there before me. Now, 
boys, I am at liberty. I have a big, bright, home- 
like room at Hope Hall and an office next to the 
Little Mother's, and everywhere plenty of room in 
that outside world; but, when I am thinking hard 
and get up to pace the floor awhile, it is always 
four and a half feet and a turn." 

That eager, listening audience understood. He 
was one of them. They knew that he had made 
his way in life. They had heard of him as preach- 
ing from the pulpits of big churches, dining with 
some of our wealthy friends, speaking to college 
students, welcomed and honored here and there 
for his sterling Christian worth and earnest work. 
They realized that he was trusted, lived an hon- 
ored, manly, consecrated life — but he had not for- 
gotten. He was bound, in the sympathy of suffer- 
ing, with the prisoners still in cells within the walls. 
How deep an impression was made and how wide- 
spread was the result of this return to prison can 
be better imagined than chronicled, though, in let- 
ter after letter that reached my office desk, there 
came the testimony that many who had held out 
despite all my pleading had been forced to yield be- 
fore this message of their one-time comrade. 

Years passed, and with them ever-widening re- 
sponsibility and heavier labors to the friend of the 
helpless women and little children. In writing of 
his life, with its cares and sometimes disappoint- 
ments, with the trials that were often hard to bear, 
he spoke constantly of one phrase that had come to 
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him in his prison cell and seemed to ring ever 
through his life as a comfort and an inspiration: 
" In all their afflictions He was afflicted, and the 
Angel of His presence saved them. In His love 
and His pity He redeemed them/* Step by step, 
with him that " Angel of His presence " seemed 
to walk through the sad, dark places where sin and 
poverty had left their human wreckage after the 
bitter, cruel storms of life; and, pityingly as the 
very Angel would have gathered them to his breast, 
so did this human representative of the dear Christ 
put sheltering, loving arms around the heartbroken 
and needy. There were times when this strong 
man was face to face with stern tests, times when 
the past was cruelly brought up and he was taunted 
with the fact that he, too, had been in prison; but 
through them all he came out triumphantly. 

He was so useful, so needed, so devoted, that it 
seemed those five years of work crowded in a whole 
lifetime of good and blessing, and we looked for- 
ward to long, happy years yet to be spent as these 
had been, when suddenly came an angel with swift 
orders that could not be disregarded — the Angel 
of Death. Stricken with a mortal malady — the 
most incurable and most ghastly known to medi- 
cal science — he still strove to keep up that he might 
do the work he loved. 

It was not until the month of December that our 
anxieties concerning him were aroused. He had a 
bad cough and seemed weak and shaken, and com- 
plained from time to time of a violent pain in his 
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side. He was decidedly worse just before Christ- 
mas, but with indomitable courage he undertook 
the oversight of all the arduous work of that busy 
season. From early until late he labored indefati- 
gably. Now, it was a hurried journey to hunt up 
some new family and learn their exact needs ; then, 
with his coat off, he was overseeing and taking 
active part in the packing of the boxes, and, after 
that, sitting up late at night to write cheering 
words in the V. P. L. column, which was so eagerly 
looked for in prison cells all over the land. At 
last, when all was done, he came in with a happy 
smile on his wan face to tell me that everything 
was ready, that all the parcels had gone to the dis- 
tant homes, and that those that were to be distrib- 
uted in New York were piled up ready for the 
wagon. He looked very ill and worn, but said 
bravely, " I'll fight it out ; it will be all right after 
a day or two's rest." 

That he was in great agony on the last day be- 
fore Christmas we now realize, but no word of 
complaint passed his lips. He went out with the 
wagon, distributing the boxes, climbing flights of 
stairs in the tenement districts of our great city, 
and facing, all through that chilly night, a blizzard 
of wind and snow, which must have meant, in his 
condition of health, an effort overwhelmingly ex- 
hausting. Had we had the slightest idea of his real 
condition of health, I should never have allowed 
this last effort ; and yet, as I look back, and realize 
that his illness was fatal from the first and that 
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nothing could have saved him, I rejoice that he 
had this last great pleasure of knowing how many 
homes he brightened, and how many lonely little 
children blessed him as their Santa Claus. 

Alarmed at his worn-out condition, we forced 
him to rest, sending him for a week or two to Ber- 
muda. When he came back the stamp of death 
was on his face. . A few weeks in one of our best 
hospitals, an attempted operation, revealing how 
hopeless was his condition — ^and then a few last 
weeks in the Home he so loved. To the very last 
he would tell us, with a smile, " I shall beat this 
yet, and perhaps live another year or two"; and 
then he would add how much his sickness had 
taught him, on one occasion saying with earnest- 
ness, " There is one thing. Little Mother, that I 
feel more strongly than I ever did. We must never 
become hopeless of any man. Even when the 
* boys ' are weak and seem to go wrong and dis- 
appoint us, we must do our level best with them, 
for it is their only hope. I am coming out of this 
illness to follow them all more faithfully, and even 
when we seem to have failure I shall believe that 
they are coming around all right. So many have 
done this, and there is no limit to what God can do 
for them." 

One week later his feet were in the cold waters. 
We stood on the earthly side of the River, helpless, 
and he passed out alone. No, not alone, for surely 
" the Angel of His presence," in whom he trusted 
so in Ufe, went with him in that last hour of trial. 
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And then we gathered, in the bright parlors of 
the Home he loved, around a white casket, upon 
the silver plate of which was inscribed, " Alex- 
ander Skelly, Faithful unto death." The white 
standard of the V. P. L. was draped over it, and 
flowers that came from his many friends, both rich 
and poor, were banked up around it, according well 
with the sweet spring breezes that were wafted 
in through the open windows. No gazing public 
viewed the simple services: only those who had 
known and loved him were there, but they were 
many, among them several of the men who had 
been " given-up " men, as he called the long-time 
prisoners, but who were now living earnest, honest 
lives. We let him preach his own funeral sermon 
by reading a message from his pen which carried 
with it the ringing message he so loved, " All's 
well." This was his part of the funeral sermon, 
which gave a glimpse into his own experience, 
though he wrote of himself as if of another man : 

" I know a man who sat alone one day in a little 
box of a cell. He had about given it up. All 
was quiet in the big hall. Men were thinking. 
Through the grated door of the cell could be seen 
the blank, whitewashed wall opposite, with its small 
barred window in front of the cell. The bars 
looked like a cross, and the snow lay banked up 
on the sill of the window. Out through the thick 
outside wall of the cell-house only one living thing 
was in sight — a poor little storm-driven sparrow 
that was eating the crumbs from a crust of bread 
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thrown through the window, when open, by some 
poor fellow who, though a prisoner himself, thought 
of the little birds that the winter was so hard upon. 
Then, by and by, a gleam of sunlight — ^just a ray 
of light — ^shot around the edge of the deep window, 
imtil finally nearly the whole of the opening was 
sunlit. The sparrow got into the warmth at once; 
the man on the inside mused, the bells of old came 
back 

"'In cadence sweet; now dying all away, 
Now pealing loud again and louder still, 
Clear and sonorous as the gale comes on! 
With easy force it opens all the cells 
Where Memory slept!' 

" Then said he to himself, * Is there no sunshine 
for me? ' as he mused, with forehead resting against 
the grated bars. The sparrow was still eating the 
bread, but the sun was slipping off the deeply em- 
brasured window-sill of the outer wall. The bells 
came back, ' Ring out the old, ring in the new ! * 
He lived the good times over, and he remembered 
the story, ' When Jesus was born in Bethlehem.* 
Then came the thoughts of good, which are the 
salvation of the ' given-up * man. He thought of 
the dear old mother and the little sister gone on 
before, long ago ; but they still lived for him. Then 
came ' the old man * back, and said, * What's the 
use?' But the Angel of His presence saved him; 
that moment he got his message. He prayed not 
much of a prayer for words, but much from the 
heart. He walked up and down the cell, and looked 
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out again. The sparrow was gone, the bright sun's 
rays had fled. ' But/ said the man, ' God's Sun 
shines for me from this on ! ' 

" That's all of the story I can now tell, but I 
know all the rest. Many Christmases have passed 
since then, but they have all been sunshiny. The 
man never forgot the rays of sunlight in the win- 
dow, nor the little bird. When the snow is on the 
ground, as it is now, and my friend is passing 
some of the old city churches that ring out their 
chimes, he stops and listens to the busy rush and 
whirl of life just for a moment, so he tells me. 
Their message still goes on. The man of whom I 
write has long taken his place in the world. From 
a human standpoint he had no chance- — * too far 
gone.' Certainly there is hardly any one who reads 
this who has not a better show. So, dear comrades, 
let this day be a good day for you. Perhaps you 
have stopped praying, as this man once had. Your 
part is not much ; take the proffered gift. * Can't 
pray much,' you say ? Well, neither could the pub- 
lican. He managed to say seven words, though : 

* God be merciful to me, a sinner.' You can do 
the same. God's best gift to man has never been 
withdrawn; all you have to do is to accept it. As 
this day closes, finish yourself the story that begins, 

* When Jesus was born in Bethlehem.' " 

And a little later he wrote these words : " You 
are only beat when you admit it and lay down in 
the shafts. You are never too old, too sick, too 
ignorant, too helpless, to be a success and a bless- 
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ing. Whoever you are, wherever you are, God has 
an appointed task for you. Even if it is your last 
day on earth, you can inspire some one by the way 
you leave it." 

And then he wrote these words that seem almost 
prophetic, quoting a verse he loved : 

"O Paradise! O Paradise! 
I greatly long to see 
The special place my dearest Lord 
In love prepared for me." 

And then he wrote these words that seem almost 
prayer are often long in coming; and the thing 
we ask, when it does come, comes often in another 
shape, and as often something comes instead of it. 
We should pray in faith, and with a deep sense of 
our own unworthiness, and leave the rest to Him 
who knoweth the end from the beginning. * The 
secret of the Lord is with them that fear His 
name.' " 

So we laid him on the hillside, in a cemetery 
within sight of the Home he loved, and around the 
grave stood long-time crooks — thieves, burglars, 
pickpockets once, now honest men. There were 
women there whom he had comforted, and little 
children he had loved, weeping for the friend they 
had lost. Many touching letters of sympathy and 
eulogy on his earnest life reached my office, from 
rich and poor alike, but I think the one that touched 
me most came from a long-time prisoner still be- 
hind the bars, a man who had never had a chance 
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— untaught, unloved, alone, friendless — ^the kind of 
man that Alexander Skelly loved above all others 
to help with a word of cheer and the inspiration of 
renewed confidence. It reads as follows, and I 
think it proved how that poor soul in prison had 
learned to read the heart of the friend whose friend- 
ship meant so much to him : 

" The hardest, most bitter sorrow that ever took 
possession of my heart and stirred th« very soul 
within me was the sad news of the death of my 
friend and comrade, Capt. Alexander Skelly. Yes, 
that's the very hardest and most bitter blow I ever 
received, and big, strong, husky fellow though I 
be, I broke down completely and cried like a little 
child. But there was no one looking but Grod. Oh, 
dear, dear, dear, how sorrowful I am and how I do 
and will miss him ! for he was a very great encour- 
ager of mine. And don't you know that one day 
he was expecting to meet Tom at Hope Hall face 
to face and extend to him the glad hand of wel- 
come? Oh, the pity of it ! Why, it honestly makes 
my heart ache to think of it, and I didn't know he 
was dangerously sick at all! Why, I even wrote 
him a letter, and he dead and buried, and his spirit 
had already taken its flight to the joys of the blest ! 
Why, I can't take one of his letters in my hand to 
read — it breaks me all up; 1 go all to pieces and 
cry like a baby. I have a number of his letters — 
full of hope and faith and encouragement — and I 
prize them highly; but they make me feel so sad 
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and lonely. Wdl, you kn6w I can't forget my 
great loss. 

" Now, some day when the sun is shining, when 
the birds are singing, when all nature is glowing in 
glorious harmony, I would have you do me a very 
great favor. Will you please? Take some flowers 
and place them on my friend's grave, in my name ; 
not the petted, pampered, cared-for flowers of the 
garden! No! No! But go out into the fields of 
Flushing, or by the roadside, gather a few of the 
neglected, uncared-for, unnoticed flowers, the wild- 
flowers — God's flowers — ^and place them on the 
grave of my friend, in the name of old Tom — ^will 
you, please? — ^and sometime I'll tell you why." 
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It was a gloomy day; clouds hung low over the 
big city, and a fog stole in up the river to add a 
touch of chilly dampness to an atmosphere that 
weighed on one's spirits, and rob the air of the 
electric influences that make life joyous and easy 
to live. 

My little office is on the shady side of the build- 
ing, and so overshadowed by other big structures 
that sunlight on the best of days cannot gain ac- 
cess to my windows. On such a day it is many 
shades darker, and the atmosphere becomes de- 
cidedly depressing. A big pile of accumulated 
mail lay heaped on the desk, and, as often hap- 
pens, by strange coincidence the things therein 
seemed somewhat to partake of the depressing in- 
fluences abroad in nature that day. Some letters 
refused requests I had made; others told sad tales 
that weighted my heart with their burdens; and 
yet others asked of me help that I could not pos- 
sibly give. There were other difficulties to face 
and burdens to carry that were not in the mail, and 
as the hours dragged along and the dampness and 
darkness grew without, so did my heart droop 
within, until the barometer of my spirits registered 
a very low mark. 
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In the early afternoon a friend dropped in to see 
me and, knowing my love of flowers, handed me a 
bunch carefully wrapped in the wax paper that 
could defy the spoiling influences of the heavy 
weather. When I carefully untied the wrappings 
and shocJc out the blossoms, I found them to be 
golden fleur-de-lis, as perfect in form and color 
as careful cultivation could make them. No won- 
der, I thought, as I looked at their stately erect- 
ness, the graceful curl of each fair petal and the 
delicate pencilings on the yellow, saffron and am- 
ber-tinted ground, that they were chosen as the 
royal emblem of France. 

Carefully I arranged them in a bowl on my desk, 
and as I looked at the gorgeous mass it seemed to 
me that they were a cluster of imprisoned sunbeams 
come to brighten my crffice when earth-made clouds 
and ugly bricks and mortar had shut out the sun. 
All through the afternoon I would turn from my 
work from time to time and catch the bright smile 
of my flowers, and it was wonderful how they dis- 
sipated the gloom, lightened the atmosphere and 
cheered my somewhat drooping spirits. Sweet 
little messages frcwn nature's wonderful book, how 
much they cheer our lives if we will but read their 
message aright ! 

When evening came and office hours were over, 
I thought with some anxiety of the journey before 
me. Every New Yorker knows the crush of the 
" rush hour," when tired workers leave the city and 
its whirl of business for their suburban homes. 
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Very tenderly I wrapped up my glorious flowers, 
and carried them as carefully as I could, but it 
seemed to me that night as if I had never been so 
jostled by the crowd, and I feared for the delicate 
petals that could so easily be bruised and crumpled 
as a result. When I reached the train and put 
them up in the little rack above my head, I feared 
that the stifling heat of the car would further wilt 
them, and so, the journey through, little things I 
should hardly have noticed became all of them for- 
midable as a menace to the treasures that I sought 
to guard. 

Arrived at home, I carefully arranged my flow- 
ers in a bowl and looked them over to see what 
damage had been done. Here and there a petal was 
bent or crumpled, but otherwise they seemed un- 
hurt and adorned our table with their glorious 
colors, like a flock of golden butterflies poised for 
a moment on the green stems — so light and airy 
that one might expect them to rise and flit away. 

The next morning as I looked at them more 
closely I noted a slight change: the freshness was 
a little past, and here and there, where a petal had 
been bruised, a slight brown discoloration was 
visible ; still, through that day they were very bright 
and pretty. Twenty-four hours later I mourned 
over faded flowers. The golden tints had passed 
to palest yellow, and a brown stain was marring 
each petal where it had been crushed or crumpled. 
The following day, what had been a bunch of royal 
flowers was nothing but a wilted mass of poor little 
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brown rags, hanging limp and withered to each 
green stem. 

I stood disconsolately mourning over the fact 
that what had been so pure, so bright, so beauti- 
ful, could now be so defaced and worthless. A 
careless passer-by, caring little for the flowers or 
their message, might have said, " Don't waste your 
time in regrets. Throw them away. Their day is 
done; they are only an unsightly mass of rubbish 
in your room." But, as I looked, I saw something 
that changed the whole aspect of the case and 
brought a thrill of hope for the future. Beneath 
each poor, faded flower was a firm green bud- 
sheath, and at the tip of each bud a tiny gleam of 
gold was visible. In a moment I was at work 
with my scissors, cutting away the faded blossoms. 
Then I trimmed the stems, gave them fresh water, 
and my bouquet was a mass of tall green stalks. 
There was nothing more I could do; no human 
hand was delicate or tender enough to let out those 
imprisoned petals, but I knew that what I could 
not do, another power, silent, tender but strong, 
could surely accomplish. 

I took the bowl and placed it on the window-sill, 
where the bright rays of sunshine could warm the 
buds and call those imprisoned blossoms out to the 
freedom and sweetness of life. Twenty-four hours 
later a mass of yellow fleur-de-lis brightened my 
room again, each royal flower perfect in form and 
color, untouched, unsoiled, as fair as when they 
had first come to gladden my office. Turning from 
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my flowers, I looked up into the sunshine and 
thanked God for the lesson, and I seemed to hear 
the sweet message of hope and love ring out with 
new force and meaning. 

When we look out over the lives of those whose 
souls have been soiled, whose talents and very 
manhood have been prostituted to evil, whose hopes 
and chances in life are blighted, we are prone to be 
hopeless concerning their future. If the shadow of 
prison walls is around them, and the stigma of de- 
tected crime has blackened their name and char- 
acter, the world says of them, " That man is done 
for; he has thrown away his chances; he will never 
make anything of life after this.'' If he be one 
who has lived long in crime, who has been espe- 
cially reckless, hardened and desperate in charac- 
ter, one for whom no one has a good word and 
who has been but a denizen of the under-world, 
then the world will indeed say that the case is hope- 
less, that efforts would be wasted in trying to touch 
the hardened heart or seeking to kindle the star of 
hope in the dark night that has closed in around the 
" given-up '' man's miserable wreck of a life. For- 
tunately, the world's harsh judgment is often hasty, 
and based more on what is seen of the difficulties 
of a situation than upon the possibilities that under- 
lie the surface. 

There is an old saying that is often glibly passed 
from lip to lip and uttered even by good people, 
who would feel deeply incensed if charged with 
falsehood, and yet it is cruelly, wickedly false, 
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" Once a thief, always a thief ; once a convict, al- 
ways a convict." When first I undertook to study 
the questions that involve the present and future 
welfare of our country's prisoners, this fallacy was 
quoted to me by those who said that I was enter- 
ing a field where only bitter disappointment and 
failure awaited me, and that those who had upon 
them the taint of crime were beyond hope. Then 
it was that rhy heart gloried in the fact that those 
of us who go as messengers of the great King of 
love and mercy can view the poor, sin-stained, self- 
wrecked lives of men from His standpoint, and not 
from that of the world. Beneath the very evident 
failure and wrong, we may look deep down in the 
poor, hopeless heart for the bud of promise that, 
all unknown to themselves, may yet be awaiting 
the touch of a higher, stronger power than any that 
has yet reached them. I believed when I first went 
to a prison, and I believe a hundred-fold more in- 
tensely now, that in every human heart there is 
something to reach, and that there is an Influence 
above that will step in where human love and work 
and effort could not avail to bring about much- 
needed awakening and unfold a revelation of future 
possibility. Yes, thank God, there is a sunshine 
that can force its way through prison bars and work 
wondrous and unexpected miracles, bringing forth 
beauty of life, earnestness of purpose and a gen- 
uine change of heart where such results seemed the 
most utterly unlikely and impossible. 

I was visiting one of our largest prisons in the 
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Eastern States on a certain Sunday about a year 
after our work had been begun there. The warden, 
as was his wont, met me with his carriage at the 
depot. His greeting was a very cordial one, and 
almost at once he began to talk of the work as he 
had seen it within his own prison. " Yes," he said, 
** Mrs. Booth, we are glad to welcome you here, 
because your work makes our work easier. Hardly 
a day passes but that some officer remarks to me 
on the improvement in the behavior of the * boys.* 
There is no doubt that your Volunteer Prison 
League is a great help to the prison discipline. 
Many of your * boys ' are doing well, and they are 
often those who were the very worst and most un- 
manageable among our prisoners." I told him 
how glad I was to receive so good an account of 
our League members, and then he said, " By the 
way, Mrs. Booth, you have had a loss since you 
were here last." I answered that I was aware that 
one of our League members had died, and he in- 
quired if I knew the man's history. On my an- 
swering that I knew him only by the very earnest 
letters that he had written to me from time to time, 
the warden told me the story of his life, adding 
that the opinion of all who knew him in the prison, 
concerning the wonderful change that had come to 
him, was that it could be spoken of as nothing short 
of a miracle. 

So far as the authorities could learn, this man 
had been from childhood an unruly and incorrigible 
spirit. In boyhood his malicious mischief had been 
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the anno3rance of the neighborhood in which he 
lived, and with the growth of years he became more 
and more a terror to the neighborhood, being fore- 
most amid his companions in every deviltry and 
evil that it was possible to contrive and perpetrate. 
He was at last caught and charged with a crime 
that meant State Prison. At the trial he behaved 
with all the impudent nonchalance of one utterly 
hardened and indifferent, and made the worst im- 
pression on the judge and jury. As other crimes, 
for which he had not been caught, were suspected 
against him, and his evil life was easily proved, the 
verdict in this particular case went very hard 
against him. He was sentenced to two and a half 
years in the State Prison. When the sentence was 
imposed, the prisoner was so incensed that he gave 
vent to a violent fit of rage. He made a scene in 
the court-room, abused the judge, using the most 
improper and vile language. For this action two 
and a half years were added to his sentence, as the 
judge felt that the mercy he had been inclined to 
show was not deserved. He was removed with dif- 
ficulty, but apparently cooled down and became 
sullenly tractable. It so happened that when he 
was taken to the depot to be removed to the State 
Prison, the judge who had sentenced him was also 
waiting on the platform for a train coming in an 
opposite direction. Watching his opportunity when 
the noise and confusion of the two incoming trains 
diverted his guard's attention, he wrenched himself 
loose, flung himself upon the unsuspecting judge, 
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trying to throw him beneath the approaching en- 
gine. In the struggle, however, with the assis- 
tance of the guard, he was worsted, and the officers 
removed him, violent with rage, to the jail again. 
Brought once more into court for this assault, he 
had five years added to his sentence, and reached 
the prison with ten years to serve. 

From the hour of his arrival, the officers were 
made aware of his violent, desperate and evil dis- 
position, and he soon gained a reputation of being 
the worst man in the prison. He could never be 
trusted a moment, was up to every evil and insub- 
ordinate act possible, gave every one all the trouble 
he could, and was constantly reported for punish- 
ment. Those who watched him could see no re- 
deeming point in his character. He was a typical 
case of the " given-up " man, for whom no one has 
any faith and in whom they would not dream of 
finding any spark of good. He cared for neither 
God nor man, and seemed utterly indifferent re- 
garding himself. Punishment seemed only to make 
him worse, and he made every possible excuse to 
get out of the work which the law required him 
to do. 

The day of my first meeting with the prison 
population came at a time when that prison could 
boast of no chapel for the accommodation of those 
who wished to listen to a message of better things. 
Improvised seats were placed in one of the long 
cell-houses, and a small platform erected at one end 
transformed it on Sundays into a temporary chapel. 
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How wdl I remember that day of my first intro- 
duction to those I was to visit so often and to learn 
to know so well. The warden and chaplain ac- 
companied me to the platform, and the Hon. Foster 
L. Voorhees, later twice governor of the State, was 
with us as an onlodcer. 

What an audience it was! The men, dressed in 
the hideous red and black stripes, since abolished, 
sat crowded in solid row after row down the long 
corridor. Many of the faces showed unmistakably 
the hard life and hopeless experience that had for 
years held them prisoners of fate. The wondrous 
message of Christ's evangel has in no way lost the 
old-time power that thrilled listening crowds in 
Galilee and old Jerusalem. Where the heart is the 
most needy, the soul smarting the most bitterly 
under its wounds and misery, the message is the 
most welcome; and it is there that I have often 
found it the most quickly heeded. There is a say- 
ing, " Man's extremity is God's opportunity." In- 
stead of speaking of the prisons as the most un- 
likely place for hearts to be reached and touched, 
we should realize that those who have reached and 
crossed those portals of doom are just where they 
can realize their weakness, folly and sin, and where 
they are most likely to cry out, as did the thief on 
Calvary's cross, " O Lord, remember me ! " Be- 
fore the close of that service tears coursed their 
way down many cheeks. Heads were bowed in 
shame and penitence, and when a call was made 
for those who were ready to quit the old life and 
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start out in a career of new purpose and promise, 
many, regardless of watching guard or laughing 
companion, took a bold public stand for the right. 

There had been a discussion before the service 
between the warden and his officers as to the possi- 
bility of letting their especially bad prisoner attend 
in the chapel. Was it not possible that he would 
use this occasion for stirring up trouble? Could 
he be trusted even right under their eyes to behave 
in a decent manner ? Might he not try to stir up a 
riot among the men ? It was determined, however, 
to give him the benefit of the doubt, and their sur- 
prise can be imagined when he was seen to rise 
with the tears streaming down his cheeks, as he de- 
clared silently but resolutely his determination to 
live a new life. Hope had reached that poor, un- 
likely heart. A. beam of heaven's light had pene- 
trated the darkness of sin and ignorance that had 
shut him in a miserable narrow world so apart 
from his fellow-men. 

Was it my voice he heard, my bidding he 
obeyed? Ah, no; the human hand cannot unfold 
the bud or bring forth the beauty of the hidden 
flower in the soul quickened to new life. It is the 
Divine touch that is needed ere the greatest of all 
miracles can be accomplished. We could not hear 
the cry of that poor soul as he stood there, silent, 
with bowed head and tear-stained cheeks, but all 
unknowingly it voiced again the words of that 
other guilty, hopeless, " given-up " man, breathed 
in Calvary's death agony. We cannot doubt the 
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answer, all-forgiving, tender, loving and strong, 
" This day shalt thou be with Me in Paradise.'* To 
the poor soul in a hell of its own making, what a 
wonderful revelation of the new life! What a 
peace after storm! What a guiding star to future 
life and hope and victory must be to it that mes- 
sage of the martyred Christ. 

" From that hour," said the warden, " this pris- 
oner was an absolutely changed man. From being 
the worst, most insubordinate under our charge, 
he became as gentle and tractable as a little child. 
He was industrious at his work, patient, willing, 
good-tempered, and in every way lived up to the 
profession he had made." 

As I listened to the warden's testimony, the let- 
ters which this "boy" had written to me came 
back very vividly to my mind. They had been very 
simply and earnestly written, and had shown won- 
derfully the development and efforts, the trials and 
victory, of a soul struggling out into the light, ear- 
nestly seeking to follow " the gleam " upon a new 
and, at first, difficult path. 

In one letter he told me of the wonderful com- 
fort he gathered from the little Day Book, which 
is the "Daily Light" selection of Scripture pas- 
sages. To one who had never read the Bible, who 
had never come under church or Christian influ- 
ences, every message in the little book was abso- 
lutely new. With a simple, childlike faith, he ac- 
cepted it as a letter direct to his heart from his 
Father in Heaven. He told me very simply how, 
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each morning, when he arose, he would read the 
portion for the day on his knees; and how, in the 
difficulties and temptations of the day in the work- 
shop, the messages would come to his heart over 
and over again, like notes of warning and whispers 
of encouragement. Then, at night, when he knelt 
to pray, most tired and depressed sometimes after 
the struggle through which he had passed, it would 
seem to him as if his Saviour spoke, through the 
written page, words of comfort and cheer which 
would ring sweetly in his heart until the night 
brought the unconsciousness of sleep. 

Though many years separated him from liberty, 
he looked forward with a pathetic longing to the 
Home we had opened for those who left State 
Prison determined to do right. Hope Hall was 
indeed to him " Home, Sweet Home," and while 
he prepared himself to make the most of all the 
Home would offer him, he counted the years and 
months and days that were before him, as a child 
might count the days of a long term before the glad 
return to home and dear ones. 

So this very humble follower of the sinner-lov- 
ing Christ carried his cross and lived earnestly up 
to its light within the shadow of the State Prison, 
one little unit in the great League that was to link 
men's hearts, from prison to prison, all over this 
big country of ours, in a new, good purpose for 
honesty and uprightness. Nearly forty thousand 
men since his day have joined the League, but who 
shall say that the one unseen life-link was not of 
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vital importance in the forming of the great chain? 

All unexpected, one night, a messenger passed 
down the stone corridor, one to whom no watching 
guard could deny admittance. He stopped at the 
barred door of this prisoner's cell, and even those 
stern bars could not hinder his entrance. The call 
was clear; the touch that bid the prisoner follow 
was not to be disregarded, for he looked up into 
the face of the Angel of Death. Oh! why do we, 
in our earthly blindness, paint this celestial mes- 
senger as a grim spectre, with bony hand and cruel 
scythe ? Why the trailing black robes and grinning 
skull ? Surely, to many he is an angel of light, with 
tender touch and loving voice, and arms that gently 
carry the weary soul to the heavenly land of sweet 
peace and rest ; lips that proclaim liberty to the cap- 
tive, victory to the struggling warrior, and life ever- 
lasting, joyous and sweet, to those whose earthly 
path has been amid the shadows. So came God's 
messenger to that prison cell. A few hours of suf- 
fering, patiently borne, and then the dropping to 
sleep for the great awakening in the sunshine of 
another world. 

An officer who had taken much interest in him 
told me of those last hours. He had hastened to 
the hospital cot to which the prisoner had been re- 
moved, and asked if there was anything he could 
do for him. " There is only one thing I want," 
had been his response, ** fetch me the little Day 
Book that has been such a comfort to me. I want 
to have it near me." The dimming eyes could no 
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longer see the words, but the Httle book was laid 
on the pillow where the hands, growing cold in 
death, could reach up and feel it. Hoping that he 
might yet recover, and thinking to rouse him, the 
officer said, " Cheer up, you will soon be better ; 
Fm going to keep your own cell for you." He 
knew that even a cell can become something of a 
home-corner to the long-time prisoner when the 
walls are hung with the few treasures a man pos- 
sesses, and when upon its stones he has often knelt 
to utter prayers that have made a dreary place 
sacred. A smile flitted over the prisoner's face as 
he answered, " I shall want it no more ; my par- 
don has come " ; and it had come, sigi^ed by no pen 
of human governor, but signed and sealed by One 
who has said, " I have blotted out, as a thick cloud, 
thy transgressions, and, as a cloud, thy sins; return 
unto Me; for I have redeemed thee." 

It was some weeks afterward that I received the 
good-by message of the comrade gone to form one 
of our first League-links to the other world. A 
man who had served fifteen years in that prison had 
just come home to Hope Hall, and I had gone over 
to dine with my " boys " in honor of the occasion, 
for it means much to a man who has long looked 
forward to that wondrous day of liberty to feel 
that others rejoice with him also. He told me, as 
he sat at my side amid the happy crowd around 
our tables — representing, by the way, six or seven 
state prisons — that he had been at the death-bed of 
this friend. Just before he died, he called him close 
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and whispered, " Give my love to the Little Mother, 
and say that though I cannot come to the Home she 
has prepared for me, to which I have so looked for- 
ward, I have gone to another Home, the one that 
my Saviour has prepared. Tell her that I will be 
waiting and watching for her at the gate/* 

When I reach that gate and see again the face of 
that once hopeless man, bright with the joy and 
glory of the glad new world, I think I shall forget 
the world's jeering prophecy of failure, the toil and 
tears, the difficulties and disappointments; and, as 
each soul is precious and worth a king's ransom, I 
shall say, " It was worth while." 



"BEHIND PRISON WALLS" 

I WAS journeying to California. It had been a 
hard, cold winter in the East, and I was glad that 
my work called me to the flowery land at a season 
when icy winds still swept over my home State. 
Planning to escape the wintry weather as quickly 
as possible, I travelled to New Orleans and took 
the Southern Pacific route to Los Angeles. This 
route certainly gave me my desired warmth of 
climate, but it also meant to us a vast stretch of 
desert country. After crossing the broad plains of 
Texas, we entered the desert of New Mexico, then 
that of Arizona, and lastly the waste, arid and most 
desert portion of the State of California. As our 
train rushed onward, hour after hour revealed to 
us nothing but wide expanses of alkali plain; no 
trees, no flowers, as far as we could see; no trace 
of bird or butterfly, and never a gleam of lake or 
stream; only bleached land and the interminable 
sage-bush, gray with dust, varied here and there by 
grotesque growths of prickly cacti. The horizon 
line on both sides was bounded by barren mountain 
ridges, looking, for all the world, like the mountains 
on the embossed physical geography maps, abso- 
lutely bare of vegetation of any kind. 

It was dry, barren monotony without, and dust 
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and weariness within, for it was in the days be- 
fore the railroads oiled their tracks, as they so con- 
siderately do now over the deserts. Though every 
window was tightly closed, the fine white powder 
filtered through every crack, and made the weary 
passengers look almost as gray as the dreary sage- 
bush of the landscape. Hour after hour the pa- 
tience of the passengers wore thinner; the long- 
suffering porter had more and more often to answer 
the question, " When shall we be through the 
desert?" At last each sufferer became too weary 
and dusty even to question, and they lapsed into 
lethargic silence in their respective corners of the 
car, watching and waiting for the promised land 
of fruit and flowers. Here and there by the track, 
the bleaching bones of cattle told the story of death 
in that arid country, and one might imagine the 
tall, spectral cacti, that loomed ghostly in the grow- 
ing dusk, to be standing on guard in the tragic 
wilderness graveyard of the past. As we forged 
swiftly westward in the comparative comfort of a 
sleeping-car, our thoughts could not fail to recall 
the weary caravans that passed over those cruel 
deserts in the pioneer days, not so very many years 
removed from our generation, leaving behind them 
a long trail of unmarked graves. 

At Yuma we crossed the Colorado River, and, 
learning that we had really entered California, we 
took heart and looked for signs of orange grove 
or vineyard, but they were not yet to gladden our 
weary eyes, for the worst part of the desert was 
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before us. Still, hour after hour, until our patience 
was nearly exhausted, we continued to jolt and 
curve over the dreary land; and then at eventide 
we swept down into a canyon, on either side of 
which great purple mountains reared their proud 
heads against a sunset sky, glorious with primrose, 
amber and saffron tints. The windows were 
thrown open, and the sweet evening breezes 
reached us, moist and refreshing, laden with the 
scent of a myriad flowers. 

Now, our train passed through a wondrous val- 
ley, where the grass of emerald green was strewn 
with a wealth of golden poppies. Again, we would 
pass between acres and acres of orchard, white and 
pink with masses of misty blossoms; and, yet far- 
ther, the dark green of the orange grove, with 
golden fruit and fragrant bridal flowers, delighted 
our senses. As we shook off the dust and weari- 
ness of travel, we turned to our fellow-passengers, 
and one and all agreed that it was well worth all 
the dreary hours of desert to experience such a con- 
trast, and enter the promised land with the heat 
and barrenness of the wilderness still fresh in our 
memory. 

Early the next morning I stood on a sunny hill- 
top, in what is perhaps the most beautiful garden 
spot of all that fairyland. The knoll itself was sur- 
rounded with a growth of tropical palms. Beneath 
our feet, terrace below terrace, stretched a won- 
derful garden. In the East we wait for our flow- 
ers season by season; here they were all blooming 
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together in a glorious riot of color and fragrance 
— ^vicdets, pansieSy lilies, carnations, freesias, and 
roses of every hue, in long, tangled hedges, often 
sending wreaths of blossom away into the trees 
above them; and those trees, how beautiful they 
were ! Many of strange and tropical growth, while 
here and there as a background towered the tall 
white trunks and wavy, silvery-blue leaves of the 
great eucalyptus. Below the gardens, orchards and 
orange groves stretched to the level ground, and 
on one side a valley, while on the other a canyon, 
swept like a tide of fertile beauty to the great moun- 
tain chains in the far distance, the summits of 
which, above the blue and purple shadows, gleamed 
white with a crown of snow. 

I stood silently drinking in the beauty and sweet- 
ness of the enchanted garden and rejoicing in the 
wondrous things of Nature, when my dear friend 
and host, Mr. Albert K. Smiley, the owner and 
creator of Canyon Crest Park, came to my side 
and pointed out the far-away train that, like a tiny 
snake, was winding its way over a silver track far 
below us. Turning to my host, I said, " To ap- 
preciate this fully, one has to cross the desert — ^be- 
come weary of the interminable stretch of alkali 
land and the everlasting sage-bush." With a quiet 
smile, he answered, " You should have stood here 
just eight years ago, when we bought these two 
hills. At that time there was nothing here but a 
desert soil and the sage-bush of which you speak." 
Again I looked at the wondrous growth and up 
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into the soaring branches of the trees, and realized 
that I stood before one of the great miracles of 
Nature. I saw what that wondrous climate and 
soil could produce when one who thoroughly under- 
stood horticulture worked with Nature to bring 
beauty where had been only barrenness. 

As I stood listening to the song of a mocking- 
bird in the palm at my side, another sound, faint 
but insistent, came to my ear, and it whispered to 
me the secret of the miracle. It was the sound of 
running water. Looking closer, I saw how, round 
and round the hillside, through gardens and 
groves, the little irrigating-ditches had been care- 
fully dug, and here and there the bright crystal 
stream of living water burst forth, running joy- 
ously down, bringing to thirsty flower and shrub, 
to mighty tree and fruit-laden grove, the touch of 
life, beauty, and sweetness. Then I realized that 
the great green reservoir that I had admired on 
the hilltop behind me was not placed there to mir- 
ror the banks of white callas and masses of crimson 
geranium, but that it was to store up the life source 
of this mountain-side. 

Swift to my heart came the message from the 
heart of Nature, and back from the long past the 
words of prophecy that I had learned in childhood : 
" The wilderness and the solitary place shall be 
glad for them; and the desert shall rejoice, and 
blossom as the rose. It shall blossom abundantly; 
the glory of Lebanon shall be given unto it, the ex- 
cellency of Cannel and Sharon; for in the wilder- 
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ness shall waters break out, and streams in the 
desert. And the parched ground shall become a 
pool, and the thirsty land springs of water." And 
yet again seemed to ring through my mind the 
words, " There is a river that maketh glad the 
City of our God " ; and my heart cried out, " Yes, 
and not only the City of our God, but these life- 
giving waters reach forth to the weary, thirsty 
land, bringing a touch of comfort, of cleansing, and 
of life to the poor fainting souls of men who, in 
life's desert places, are so often dying hopelessly 
of thirst, forgotten and outcast from the land of 
the green pastures." 

As I took the lesson home in comfort to my own 
heart, I seemed to see that great world within our 
prison walls. So often those who have talked to 
me of my chosen field have spoken almost pity- 
ingly, as if mine were a thankless and hopeless 
task, working in what they look upon as the very 
desert place of God's great world. Yes, perhaps 
it is to many a weary, dreary desert. Naturally 
that which is found there is looked upon by the 
world as the unlovely growth of this life's weeds 
and briers and stinging nettles; but should we al- 
together blame the desert for its barrenness, or the 
weeds and briers for their prickly growth? Per- 
haps a little blame should rest at the door of those 
who have walked beside the still waters and have 
not realized how those same living waters could 
transform the desert, if only they would carry them 
out with loving sacrifice to the thirsty land. 



\ 
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After ten years of toil in this wide field I can 
send to the world this message : that I have seen, 
over and over again, the miracle of roses blooming 
in the desert, and the restoring of life and glad- 
ness, of new hope and courage, where the world 
had been hopeless of the production of any good 
thing. I wish it were possible for me to tell how 
truly happy and hopeful I am concerning that 
which I have learned and seen behind prison walls. 
That the shadows are dark, the problem difficult, 
and the experience of the past that of spoiled, 
wrecked lives and sin-stained souls, I will admit; 
but we have not to deal with the past, which is 
gone, but with the future and what may yet be. 
It is to bring new hope and ambition to hopeless 
hearts, and to force upon them the realization that 
any reformation that is to come to them must come 
from within, by the uprising of their better efforts 
in response to the touch divine, that the Volunteer 
Prison League has been organized. It commenced 
at first with a membership of some sixty men in 
Sing Sing Prison, shortly after the beginning of 
our movement, the " Volunteers of America," 
and has already in its ten years of existence en- 
rolled behind the walls nearly forty thousand mem- 
bers. Naturally we look upon this work as pre- 
paratory for the return to liberty. Within the 
walls the good foundation can be laid and strength- 
ened, day by day, which will make these men worthy 
of the chances that may be offered them in the fu- 
ture, and strong enough in new purpose and prin- 
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ciple to build up a new character in the future and 
to resist the old temptations that have been their 
curse and downfall in the past. 

Even were the future left out of consideration, 
the work within the walls, bringing as it does an 
inspiration of hope to hearts embittered by despair 
and hardened by a reckless past, would be well 
worth all the toil and effort. Here is a letter writ- 
ten to one of my workers by a man serving a long 
sentence in one of our Eastern prisons. Before he 
was brought under the influence of the League he 
was friendless and hopeless and had absolutely 
nothing to look forward to. His attitude of 
thought and the light that has broken in upon his 
dreary life can be clearly read in his own simple 
language : 

"My dear Comrade: I will come home May the 25th, 
1909. I am doing nine to ten, and will be in four years next 
May; and, Captain, I am healthy yet, and thank God. Say, 
I never got a fair chance; now that is honest. I never gave 
myself a fair show ; now that is honest also. But — well, never 
mind. Captain, I have hope, and with God*s help I will meet 
you in Hope Hall on May 2Sth, 1909. I will fly home as 
fast as the cars will carry me. But then there is an end to it 
just the same, and at the end of this time of detention I see 
the Little Mother, and methinks I hear her say, * Welcome. 
I have a home for you, and I am going to give you a fair 
chance to be a man, an honest man. You shall have a fair, 
square show. I do not care what your past has been; do 
right and I will stand by you.' 

"Ah, Captain, that gives me courage, and I can pray and 
thank God that this is true. Yes, I can * Look up and Hope.' 
I can try to be good. Say, I do wish very often that when 
I was a little kid somebody had grabbed me and sent me to 
school. Not that I think that schooling is all that is neces- 
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sary. Oh, nol for a large majority of men are very learned, 
but they forget God. Well, nobody cared, so I just growed 
up (you know how), so that is why my spelling is always 
guess-work with me, and my writing, well, you see that came 
pretty near being guess-work also. Oh, how I have been 
pushed around in this world, and how I have been kicked 
into the gutter! and now God helps me to be cheerful and 
contented, and the past is dead. 

"The Little Mother says, 'Don't speak of the past,' so I 
must not look back; but you just tell her, the very next time 
you see her, that if it had not been for rum I would never 
have served a day in prison. Now, Captain, not another 
word about the past, but tell her I am coming home sure, 
with God's help. Tell her I have courage, and faith, and 
hope, and don't forget 1909. I pray for you, I pray for 
everybody, when nobody is looking but God. Didn't used 
to. Didn't know how. Didn't care. I was blind. Now I 
see. Captain, good night Don't forget God. From your 
well-wishing," etc. 



That letter was written two years ago, and 1909 
seemed far away, but to him it was a wonderful 
year of promise, a day-dawn to a new world of 
untried possibilities; and Hope Hall has always 
looked to him like the beautiful gate to that happy 
land. 

There are in many of our prisons men who have 
long, dreary life-sentences to serve, and it means 
not a little to lighten and brighten their days, so 
that the passing years may not harden the heart and 
warp the mind of the one thus forever shut out of 
the world of the happy and free. Last Christmas I 
received a letter from a life-timer who has served 
twenty-three years behind prison walls. That a 
brave, cheery spirit is his is all the more remark- 
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able when the facts of his case are known. The 
district attorney who was present at his trial told 
me personally that the sentence was a gross mis- 
carriage of justice; that the bungling of the court- 
appointed lawyer had spoiled the man's chances, 
and that he ought never to have received more 
than five years' sentence. If you could see his 
bright face and hear his cheery voice, you would 
realize with me that there is a sunshine that can 
force its way even through prison bars and set the 
heart singing to the harmony of heaven's victori- 
ous music. 

His letter reads thus : 

"Little Mother: I must write you to-day, for this is the 
happiest Christmas that I have spent in prison, the happiest 
of all my life. The sun is shining, my little birds are sing- 
ing to me, and the sky is blue. My heart is full of thank- 
fulness to God for all that He has done for me, and the 
friends who have come into my dreary life to think of me 
when I was so alone and forsaken." 

From far-away Folsom, set amid the rocky foot- 
hills that border the American River in California, 
comes a letter from another life-timer that also 
tells its own story: 

"Little Mother: Greetings. Although I have not written 
to you for quite a long time, I surely have not forgotten you 
in the least, or lost interest in the cause. I am not used to 
writing. You are the only one to whom I have written for 
twelve years or more. So you see it must come a little awk- 
ward to me. Besides, you must have an enormous amount 
of similar correspondence — of all kinds, in fact — ^to look 
after. Of course we know our letters are always welcome, 
but is it not quite a strain to look after it all? Little Mother, 
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I am now going on my twenty-fifth year in here, and you 
are the only one outside who cares to write to me. Surely 
I ought to have at least half of my time in by this time; but 
I have not as many hopes as I had the day I came here. 
Isn't that a bright prospect? Although I have little to live 
for, that should not prevent one from having an interest in 
the lives and welfare of others. What a different world this 
would be if we could only eliminate selfishness. Selfishness! 
'Tis the root of all evil, the source of all our troubles and 
cares. But for that we would need no prisons, no wars, no 
poverty, no injustice. 

"All, saint and sinner alike, love and admire an unselfish 
person, one who can live for others. Therein, Little Mother, 
lies your work's greatest strength. That is why it can com- 
mand the confidence and insure the constancy of so-called 
hardened criminals. If one should disappoint you, your 
vanity is not stung. You do not throw up your hands in 
disgust, give up, and declare we are all ungrateful dogs. 
Why? Why, because you are not running it on personal 
lines; self is eliminated, and the Volunteers have faith (even 
some for the failures). And faith moves mountains. May 
your noble work inspire others. Good-by, Little Mother." 

Having reached California, let me take my 
readers on with me to the old prison of St. Quin- 
tin, that rears its gray walls on the edge of the 
blue waters of San Francisco Bay. I was visiting 
there on one of my many trips to the far West, and 
the " boys " had prepared for me a most loyal wel- 
come. As I mounted the steps to the chapel, which 
is built inside the prison yard, I looked over to- 
ward the inner yard, or " corral " as they call it, 
and saw a great crowd of men standing packed to- 
gether there, trying to catch a glimpse of us from 
a distance. Entering the chapel, I found it crowded 
to the very limit of its capacity, and it was at once 
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evident that these others were men who had been 
shut out for want of room. After the first meet- 
ing, a message came to me begging that I would 
go to the " corral " to speak to them. Now on this 
special trip I had taken my dear son with me as a 
travelling companion, and his father had given him 
special instructions regarding his care of me. One 
rule very strictly laid down, both by my husband 
and my physician, was that on no consideration 
might I speak more than twice a day. One of my 
son's duties was to see that I obeyed. I had spoken 
in the prison chapel; I was to speak in one of the 
big churches of San Francisco at night; and when 
I gladly consented to speak in the " corral," my son 
stepped forward and protested most energetically. 
How could I say " No " with a vision of those eager 
faces and a realization of the disappointment that 
would cloud them? I therefore overruled my son's 
protest, and, with a somewhat guilty feeling as I 
saw his very disapproving face, I hastened to the 
inner yard of the prison. 

Climbing a flight of steps, I stood on one of the 
iron galleries that run around the outside of the 
building, and in this way I could look down over 
the sea of upturned faces. What a motley throng 
it was! Rough, sturdy Westerners from mine or 
mountain track, Chinamen, Mexicans, Indians; 
faces some of them stolid and indifferent, others 
eager and earnest — such a crowd as one would 
find perhaps nowhere else in this country. Never 
shall I forget the scene. Sunshine had broken 
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through the clouds. Outside, the waters of the bay, 
that almost washed the walls of this old gray for- 
tress, gleamed like sapphire in the sunlight, while 
a flock of graceful white gulls over the blue gave 
just the touch of life needed to the picture. Away 
beyond us towered the purple heights of Mount 
Tamalpais, while above, the clear, vibrant atmos- 
phere seemed to speak of the sweet freedom that 
was so longed for by those hopeless, restless men 
whose eyes saw always the thick stone walls that 
barred them in and held them back from all they 
longed for in life. For some thirty minutes I 
talked to the listening crowd, amid the most pro- 
found attention and silence, and then I left them, 
wondering whether anything had been accom- 
plished thereby. 

It was not until two years later that I heard the 
aftermath. I was again visiting the same prison. 
Before I arose to speak, a young man stepped upon 
the platform and handed me a beautifully written 
address of welcome; then, turning to the audience, 
very simply and humbly, with earnest eloquence, 
he delivered the greeting as only one of education 
and culture could have done. The thoughts were 
those of earnest sincerity, the words were well 
chosen ; the manner of the man was impressive and 
full of feeling. He had been chosen spokesman of 
the prison fraternity, to voice their thoughts on 
this occasion ; and as he ceased the tears were in his 
eyes and he was evidently as deeply moved as were 
many who listened. 
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Through my co-workers I learned the story of 
his conversion. He was well-born, a man of edu- 
cation and talent. He had in the careless, reck- 
less self-will of youth gone astray, and on finding 
himself in prison he became hard and bitter and 
wholly indifferent to the better things that, under 
such an experience, should come back as a message 
to the struggling soul. The shame and disgrace of 
imprisonment had seemed to him a brand that 
could never be removed from his brow. If he was 
thus to be a Cain forever, why should he think of 
better things? Why should he strive against the 
evil that had dragged him down? He was in the 
" corral " that Sunday morning because he did not 
wish to go to the chapel ; but when I came out and 
spoke to them he had to hear, whether he wished 
to or not. I will let him speak of it in his own 
words from one of his letters : 

"Little Mother: I am so glad you did not listen to the 
advice of your dear son on that memorable day when you 
spoke in the prison yard. God alone knows what my con- 
dition now would be had you not used that opportunity. It 
may be that you are right in thinking that God, in His own 
good time, might have found some other means by which 
He would have led me to Himself, for He has plainly shown 
me that He has work for me to do and that He intends St. 
Quintin to be my preparatory school; but the fact remains 
He chose to use you in leading me out of darkness into His 
marvellous light, and I shall always believe that He led you 
into the prison yard that morning for that purpose alone. 

" But, whether this be so or not, I shall thank God that He 
gave you a message that reached my sinful heart, and that 
then and there my whole life was transformed by the touch 
divine. Was it worth the extra effort, Little Mother? Per- 
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haps I ought not to ask that question until I have 'made 
good/ but God knows I have been faithful thus far. He 
knows I have done my best, and if there have been mistakes, 
they have been of the head and not of the heart. If I am 
ever permitted to leave these walls, I will prove to the world 
that, through divine help, I can and will make good outside. 

"I realize, however, that you are right in saying that true 
change of heart and a real consecration to God is the one 
great need to carry your 'boys' out into success, happiness, 
and prosperity. I know only too well the folly of trusting 
in my own miserable self; I am a convict to-day because of 
the confidence I once had in my own ability and power; 
but, on the other hand, I have learned that there is nothing 
too hard for God, and that I can do all things through 
Christ. After nearly three years of fighting' against the 
damning influence of prison association and life, I am more 
determined than ever to be true. 

"Little Mother, I want to serve God with all my heart 
I want Him to have the balance of my life. I want my life 
should be a blessing to others, and I will try to make it so 
here behind the walls. But I am only a young man, and there 
lies a long future before me, for which God will hold me 
responsible. In two years and five months, God willing, I 
shall step through the prison gates a free man. Free ! Free I 
Free! Not alone from the bonds of the law, but also from 
the miserable past. One of my greatest ambitions during the 
past two years has been to, some day, take my place at your 
side, to fight with you and dear Captain Skelly in the battle 
so nobly begun. For this I have prayed, of this I have 
dreamed, but always remembering that God knows best 
Now that our dear Alexander Skelly has been called up 
higher, my desire to help you has increased a hundredfold, 
for my heart goes out in sympathy to you and my comrades 
in this your hour of sorrow and loss. 

"There is no use in chafing under the restraint. I guess 
the edict has gone forth, * He shall not come out from hence 
until he hath paid the uttermost farthing.' I must just pa- 
tiently wait In closing this letter, however, I want to re- 
new my pledge of loyalty to you and the cause of ' given-up ' 
men (I was one myself). I am not talented; I do not amount 
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to very much ; but I am willing to be used of God, and if you 
need me after I leave prison, if you think you can use me, 
even in the most humble position, I will freely and gladly 
give you the balance of my life, to be used for the cause. 
Until then you may rest assured that I shall leave no duty 
unperformed in my eflForts to serve you behind the walls. 
God has wonderfully blessed me in my prison experience, 
and I consider that the years spent behind the walls of old 
St Quintin have been the most profitable ones of my whole 
life, for in them I have learned the greatest lessons man is 
privilged to learn." 

He is to-day the chosen leader of our work in 
that prison, and I look forward to the fulfilment 
of his heart's desire in the giving of his whole life 
and service to the work when; liberty is again his. 
From his sister, an earnest Christian worker in one 
of our Eastern cities, has come to me a letter full 
of rejoicing, so that the words that carried the 
message within the " corral " have echoed with glad 
thankfulness far outside of prison walls. The tes- 
timony of others to me concerning this young man 
is that his life is a consistent, faithful living out of 
his profession. 

Each soul reached and touched sends forth its 
joy to others. We realize full well how far-reach- 
ing must be the influence of such a work, for it ex- 
tends its gladdening message to those who live in 
homes upon which the shadow of the prison has 
cast its blighting sorrow. 



"BRUISING THE BROKEN REED" 

In the preceding chapters I have told stories that 
were meant to give just a glimpse within prison 
cells, and here and there a hint of what had been 
accomplished by men in rebuilding shattered char- 
acters and the redeeming of life's possibilities. I 
have not dwelt in detail on the difficulties of this 
work, nor has it been possible adequately to de- 
scribe what must be faced, not only by the return- 
ing prisoner, but by those who would be his friends 
and champion his cause. 

Undoubtedly the skeptical, critical, and some- 
times even antagonistic attitude of society toward 
the man who has once been down has much to do 
with the hopelessness we often have to combat 
within the prisons. If it is said of the prisoner, 
"Once a convict, always a convict," and the 
thought of the outside world is that these men are 
coming forth not one whit better than before their 
incarceration, it is only natural that the world within 
the walls, realizing, as they often do most keenly, 
the shame of the condition and the difficulties be- 
fore them, should also echo the hopeless verdict 
about themselves. To feel that no good is ex- 
pected of you and that you are condemned before- 
hand in the new life to which you are looking for- 
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ward, can but prove a great determent to efforts 
for rdiabilitation. Hope is the great incentive to 
every upward effort, and if faith can be called the 
wings of the soul, surely hope is the gleam of 
heaven-given light that leads ever onward and up- 
ward the awakened, ennobled spirit. 

It must not be supposed that I overlook the 
growing interest in the prisoners' welfare that has 
during the past few years been so encouraging to 
note all over this country. There are many good 
persons throughout the land who, once having had 
their interest aroused, have shown a broad and 
generous appreciation of the situation, and have 
expressed their sympathy with the man whose 
present life is handicapped by past imprisonment. 
Still there are many — all too many — ^who know 
nothing from experience, and are ever ready to 
judge and criticise, and one finds prejudice born 
of ignorance the most difficult to overcome. 

Unfortunately, and perhaps unavoidably, it is the 
one-time prisoners who go wrong again, those who 
return to lives of crime, that are heard of by the 
world, and from these cases it draws all its con- 
clusions; while the many who make a brave fight, 
who successfully work their way back to clean and 
honest living, are unheard of and, their success 
being unheralded, they are overlooked. That which 
has surprised me most is that professedly good per- 
sons, in the heat of their arguments against the one- 
time prisoner, will seem almost to rejoice over and 
to exploit the cases that exemplify his downfall, be- 
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cause of the good point they think it gives to their 
case against him. 

Over and over again, when one picks up the 
daily papers of our country, one can see the promi- 
nence given to the story of some poor boy gone 
wrong, and one can find many ready to write and 
speak of it in an almost heartless spirit of triumph, 
because their antagonism toward the work makes 
it a pleasure for them to use him as a weapon 
against his whole class, when they know and per- 
haps care but little for the many who could be 
quoted as having proved worthy. I often think 
of the vital difference it would make to those who 
are antagonistic or indifferent toward the prisoners' 
welfare if the shadow fell suddenly across their 
own threshold and a darling son or beloved hus- 
band became one of the great gray army of the 
condemned. 

WHEN IT COMES HOME 

An earnest prison worker on one occasion visited 
a wealthy merchant to ask for financial help for 
the prisoners of that State, in whom he was inter- 
ested. He was met by a rude rebuff, and told that 
the rich man would gladly give a donation toward 
the erection of a gallows to hang every last man 
of them, for he had no sympathy with those " mis- 
erable convicts." A few short years, and that same 
merchant, an aged and heart-broken man, was visit- 
ing his son in that very prison and doing every- 
thing in his power for his own poor " convict." 
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Gone were the hasty judgment and bitter contempt, 
and the suggestion of a convenient gallows! His 
own heart was touched, and he entered the world 
within the walls with a personal understanding of 
that land of dark, sad shadows, and a sympathy for 
the bruised and broken hearts therein such as he 
could never have had before. 

A gentleman was entertaining a party of Chris- 
tian workers at his house previous to one of our 
large gatherings in New York City, when the con- 
versation turned on my prison work, then only in 
its infancy. The host spc4ce very freely of his 
prejudices against such men. He laughed at the 
idea of their reform, said I should soon have my 
eyes opened to their worthlessness, and spoke of 
them as " Mrs. Booth's wretches." Within the 
year that man was wearing the stripes in Sing 
Sing. Before long he had written me that his 
opinion had been changed through watching the 
lives of the earnest members of my Prison League. 
He had been prominent in church work on the 
outside, but he had never anywhere seen such ear- 
nest, patient living of the principles of Christ as 
he saw in the lives of some of his fellow-prisoners. 
I am sorry to say the man proved himself a weak- 
ling, insincere in his prison life, and returning into 
doubtful and shady practices on gaining liberty. 

That which we cry out against in the world's 
attitude toward the prisoner is the injustice of 
making the man pay over and over again for his 
fault of the past. I do not question the justice of 
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the law's punishment. If a man forges, steals, or 
commits an act of violence, he must suffer for it, 
the law says, perhaps five, ten, fifteen years. He 
takes his punishment, bears all that prison life must 
mean, and then begins to plan and hope for a bet- 
ter future. His debt has been paid to the last hour. 
He supposes he has expiated his crime, and steps 
out into the world, in many instances thanking 
God for the lesson he has learned, with a heart full 
of better desires and ambitions, after a bitter and 
deep regret for the miserable past. 

GIVE HIM A LIVING CHANCE 

All he asks of the world is a living chance, the 
opportunity to prove whether he has learned his 
lesson — the lesson of reform that prison is sup- 
posed to teach, and for whiih we, as a nation, 
pay out the enormous sums necessary to main- 
tain the machinery of the law and the equipment 
of our great penal institutions. He asks not for 
patronage or charity. He asks for work, and the 
privilege of being treated as a man, not as a pa- 
riah. He was a convict yesterday; to-day the law 
has said he is a free man, and he has the right to 
ask to be treated as such until he has proved him- 
self unworthy. 

He is not so foolish as to expect an easy path, 
but, on the other hand, the very punishment he 
has suffered should make the world willing to say 
to him, " Thy sin is forgiven. Go, and sin no 
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more." Yet, alas, many a man comes out of prison 
to find himself a marked and hounded " under 
dog," a suspect condemned without a hearing, be- 
cause the taint of prison is upon him. If the 
world's prejudices against the returned prisoner 
were founded on a sense of revolted innocen<!e, if 
it were the honest condemnation for his sin that 
made him a marked man, the censure might be 
looked upon as originating in the sterling purity 
and integrity of those who pass judgment. But 
we find the world's attitude is influenced not so 
much by the taint of sin as by the taint of prison. 
There are at large men who have robbed their 
neighbors, men who have offended against wom- 
anhood, others who have even flaunted their im- 
morality, whose drunkenness and vice are notori- 
ous. Before God they may be quite as guilty 
and their sin quite as heinous as that of the poor 
and less fortunate thief or burglar who has been 
caught and has suffered for his crime. If it is 
wrong-doing the world wishes to reprove by its 
attitude toward the criminal, then let it cast out 
into the wilderness of its ostracism those also who 
are guilty, though still unpunished. Let their 
shadows darken no more the threshold of our 
drawing-rooms in society; let them be no longer 
tolerated in the world where they are a menace to 
innocent girlhood. Let them be banished from 
the business world and, above all, from the sacred 
sanctuary of God, where their presence is a greater 
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curse and menace than if they were ticketed and 
marked with stripes and shackles. 



HIS LOT A BITTER ONE 

It is a well-known fact that the lot of the pris- 
oner 'on his discharge is a hard and often well- 
nigh insupportable one. I can unhesitatingly state, 
after following many a life history and watching 
closely the valiant struggle of many a man who 
has earnestly tried for better things, that over and 
over again, despite their struggle to seek and hold 
an honest position in the world, they have been 
forced back into the " under-world," and their 
hearts embittered against a lot the injustice of 
which they have realized all too keenly. Even the 
hopes in the breast of a strong man have thus been 
quenched by repeated injustice, whereas the weak 
have yielded all too easily when they have realized 
that the battle before them would be long and 
bitter. 

It may be asked, on the other hand, whether 
there have been cases where we, in our Hope Hall 
work, have met with disappointment after we had 
done all we could to start a man right in life. Yes, 
undoubtedly there have been such, and perhaps in 
a later story I will give some of them, for they 
carry their own lesson, which must be understood 
in the honest facing of this question; but here I 
am dealing with the difficulties that have all too 
often overwhelmed the man who earnestly desired 
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to do better, who tried his poor little best, and 
was downed in the attempt. 

Talking one day with Mr. Osborn, present 
warden of Trenton Prison, on the difficulties that 
beset the path of the prisoner, he told me the fol- 
lowing case: Thfere was a man under his charge 
in whom he had taken special interest, a prisoner, 
who, while within the walls, was a model of good 
behavior, and who by his earnestness impressed 
all who knew him with the conviction that he had 
learned, and meant to profit by, the lesson punish- 
ment was intended to teach. He was an intelligent 
fellow and talked very sensibly and sanely about 
the folly of his old life, and assured his keepers 
that his eyes had been opened, and that in future 
he would walk on a very different path, and prove 
himself a changed man. Many times the warden 
talked with him and received the assurance that he 
intended to live an honest, upright life in that fu- 
ture to which he looked with such buoyant hope. 
The happy day of freedom came at last and, full 
of courage, he went forth into a world where he 
was to prove himself, leaving the assurance with 
those who wished him good luck that they would 
never see him within the walls again. 

THE STORY OF ONE EX-CONVICT 

It was a great surprise and disappointment, 
therefore, when the warden saw this man within 
ten months, a dejected, hopeless figure slouching 
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through the portals of Trenton Prison with a batch 
of newly convicted prisoners. The warden sent 
for him and spoke of his keen regret at seeing 
him there again. The poor fellow broke down 
completely and, with the bitterness of despair that 
can be felt only by those defeated after a brave 
struggle, he told the following story: 

Going from the prison, hopeful and confident 
with the conviction that his strong muscles could 
be used in honest toil, he sought diligently for a 
position, and was soon rewarded. He was em- 
ployed in a factory and, having thoroughly real- 
ized how much depended on his mode of life, he 
worked with the determination to make a good 
record, being industrious, punctual, willing and 
sober. He kept away from evil companionship, 
never entering a saloon and going early to bed 
each night to avoid the temptations of the old life. 
As time passed, he felt confident he was on the 
high road to earn an honest living. Then, like a 
thunderbolt from a clear sky, came the shattering 
of his hopes. He was called into the presence of 
his boss and told his services were no longer de- 
sired. He asked if his work had been unsatisfac- 
tory. No, they had no complaint to make. Again, 
he inquired if they could accuse him of tardiness 
or insobriety, and there was no such suspicion 
against him. It was merely that his past had been 
whispered, and the presence of an " ex-convict " 
was not desired. 

Disappointed, but not daunted, he went his way, 
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feeling that the next time perhaps fate would be 
kinder. He had to look long for the next position, 
and became foot-sore and weary in the quest; but 
at last he was rewarded, and, fortunately, before 
his little store of savings had been exhausted. 
Weeks passed satisfactorily — ^the first and second 
month, and as the third was nearly completed he 
began to hope that the shadow of the past had been 
lifted from his life. Just as confidence was driv- 
ing out fear, the second blow fell. Once more he 
was called up and, though he had a record for 
steadiness and sobriety, he was discharged with- 
out excuse; and knew that once again that haunt- 
ing past had made the new life which he sought so 
earnestly seem as far away as ever. 

FORCED BY HONEST MEN TO STEAL 

Even then his good resolve had not failed. Dis- 
couraged and embittered he was, it is true, but 
not quite despairing. He would give the new life 
one more trial. This time he had to look long, 
and patience was almost exhausted before he 
found employment. More than that, his money 
gave out, and he was not only foot-sore but 
hungry, and his hunger went very near the point 
of starvation. 

At last the much-desired work was found. He 
once more tried by hard, honest, willing service to 
prove worthy to take his place with the vast army 
of those who live by the toil of their hands and the 
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sweat of their brow. Weeks passed and all seemed 
well, but again the whisper of the old life, long 
since paid for and wiped from the record of the 
law, reached those who employed him, and once 
again, without mercy, he was cast out. 

And then — ^he hardened his heart. The world 
would none of him. He had tried to climb to the 
better life and had been beaten back. Very well, 
he would return to his own place; he would yield 
to the call of the under-world where there would 
be a welcome, and in the ever wide-open saloon 
he would seek the means of drowning disappoint- 
ment. And so, through the saloon and the old 
devious paths, he drifted back to prison, and in 
the courts was regarded as an old offender. But 
who knows, perhaps he made a more desperate fight 
to regain honesty, even though he failed in the at- 
tempt, than many an honest man makes to keep his 
fortunate position. He gave the warden the means 
of verifying his story, which he did. 

NOT THE SIN, BUT ITS PUNISHMENT THAT COUNTS 

Not long ago there was some question concern- 
ing the management of the New York Fire De- 
partment, and, in a case before the courts, a cer- 
tain fireman with a good record of fifteen years 
of gallant service was called to the stand to tes- 
tify as witness. The opposing lawyer asked him 
if it was not true he had been in prison. He 
begged, with tears, to be spared any reference to' a 
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past which had nothing to do with the case, in 
which he was not a principal. No mercy was 
shown, however, and the offence committed in 
early youth was brought up to discredit his word. 
The fifteen years of good and heroic service were 
blotted out by this cloud of the past, and in all the 
papers he figured in black type as an " ex-convict," 
while there was talk of expulsion from the De- 
partment for his old offence, the only one that 
could be brought against him. 

Nor is this an isolated instance. I have con- 
stantly seen authentic cases of this character where 
fifteen, twenty, and even longer years of honest 
living are not allowed to count against the im- 
prisonment that followed some rash act of early 
youth. It is not the deed committed that stands 
up in black condemnation, but the ugly fact of 
prison stripes that have laid their brand upon the 
life and character. 

In the State of Ohio, many years ago, a boy in 
his teens committed an offence which was the out- 
come of one fit of anger. It was not a premedi- 
tated crime or one that spoke of any depravity. 
In the heat of a quarrel he struck a blow that had 
fatal results, and he had to serve a long term of 
imprisonment. During that term, he learned, at 
bitter cost, the lesson of self-mastery. He came 
out into the world not only an older, but a wiser 
man. Life was still before him, and he determined 
to begin in a new place and carve for himself a 
worthy career. He went to the city of Columbus 
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and began life again in a very humble way as an 
employee of a business firm and, as he thought, 
effectually hid his sad past in his new surround- 
ings. That he might start honestly, he confided 
the fact of his imprisonment to those who, he felt, 
had a right to know of it. He was talented and 
industrious, and rose in the world until he became 
a recognized power in business circles, gaining by 
his ability and untiring effort a position of honor 
and respectability, and holding in the social world 
the place that his wealth could command. He 
married and lived an apparently prosperous life, 
and none of his associates dreamed of the shadow 
of long ago. One day he startled the public by 
telling through the press the story of his impris- 
onment, which had ended more than twenty-five 
years before. He made it known that, ever since 
he had become prosperous, he had been mercilessly 
blackmailed by those to whom, in his early days of 
struggle, he had imparted his story; that for years 
he had been paying large sums to save himself and 
his family from their threatened exposure. He 
feared the fact that he had once been in prison 
would cost him his social position; but he could 
stand this persecution no longer, so had taken this 
step by his lawyer's advice. 

Blackmailing would have been impossible had 
the world's judgment concerning the one-time 
prisoner been fair, had its standards been based on 
present merit and good conduct, rather than on 
the censure which is ever digging into the grave 
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of the past for skeletons that should have been 
effectively buried when the law had been satisfied 
and the after-life proved worthy of trust. 

PUSHED DOWN AND " OUT " 

A resident of my home town, Montclair, told 
me of his experience in an effort some years ago 
to help an " ex-prisoner." The man's offence was 
manslaughter under terrible provocation. He had 
had an excellent character previous to his one of- 
fence, and the facts of the case were such that the 
judge felt justified in giving him a comparatively 
short sentence. At the expiration of this term, he 
came out into the world again, to realize that he 
was a marked and branded man. He sought em- 
ployment with discouraging results, until, in des- 
peration, he turned to our friend and begged him for 
a chance. He was an excellent workman, and had 
always been sober and industrious, so there seemed 
to this fair-minded Christian man no reason to re- 
fuse. He was put to work, with instructions to 
the foreman to do what he could to cheer and en- 
courage him. 

Not long after the foreman came to his em- 
ployer and said, " What are we to do ? Person- 
ally, I feel as you do about giving this poor fel- 
low a chance; but the men in the shop demand his 
discharge, or they will all lay down their tools and 
quit work." There were important contracts to be 
kept and work that had to be finished, so there 
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was no help for it, and they had to send out this 
man into the unfriendly world, that the " honest 
men" in their employ might be satisfied. The 
poor fellow had a shadow on his life, but he had 
never been dishonest. He was neither thief nor 
burglar. He had not come from the ranks of those 
who do not work; he had been a skilled workman 
before his imprisonment. But to these other men 
he was prison-tainted, and so must be cast out. He 
could find no market for his skilled labor, so he 
drifted into the hopeless life of those who live by 
a hand-to-mouth existence, and never again was he 
able to hold up his head among his equals. 

AN EASY PREY TO THE SECRET POLICE 

There is another difficulty that haunts the path 
of the reforming criminal. If he has been notori- 
ous in the past, he is looked upon as an easy prey 
of the unprincipled detective. Now, I do not wish 
to appear as sweeping in my denunciation of the 
detective force. I have known some honest, up- 
right men who have in this field of labor had to 
perform very unpleasant duties; but, on the other 
hand, it has often been proved in our courts of 
law, and written of in our public press, that there 
are unworthy and vicious detectives, who prey 
upon the inhabitants of the under-world and take 
the most cruel advantage of their unfortunate po- 
sition. Men have been railroaded to prison be- 
cause, having been at one time prisoners, it has 
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proved easy for the detectives to arrest them for 
some crime when they wish to make a record. 
Who has not followed with thrilling interest the 
story of " Jean val Jean," and burned with indig- 
nation against that haunting Nemesis, "Javert"? 
Though " Les Miserables " may be fiction, I can 
testify that the story has repeated itself over and 
over again in fact. 

One of my " boys," who had been looked upon 
as typical of the habitual criminal in prison, came 
to our Hope Hall with an earnest desire to re- 
form. He had never had a chance before. Born 
of vicious, drunken parents in the slums of New 
York, he had been reared in crime; he had never 
worked at honest employment out of prison, and 
within the walls had made for himself a most un- 
enviable reputation by his insubordination, evil 
temper and constant rebellion against discipline. 
On joining the League, his life in prison showed 
a marked improvement, and before his discharge 
he had won the warmest commendation from those 
who had previously deemed him impervious to 
good influences. At our Hope Hall he made a 
good record. I obtained for him a position where 
he did splendidly, earning a fine recommendation 
when he left for a better opening in life. At each 
place he did well, and within three years he was 
married, had a little home of his own and was 
gaining a comfortable living. 
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WHERE JUSTICE PREVAILED 

A detective, who had known him of old and had 
several times arrested him, learned by chance of 
his whereabouts. Some crimes had been com- 
mitted not far from the quarter of the city where 
this man lived. One day the detective walked in 
upon the man's wife and demanded the address of 
his place of employment, after searching the little 
home in vain for incriminating evidence. He 
went then and arrested this man in the workshop, 
telling the employer and fellow-workmen that he 
was a notorious criminal. 

I learned of the matter as soon as he was locked 
^t^p, and of course we had our representative in 
court to tell the judge of his straight, honest life 
under our surveillance for three years. When the 
judge asked the detective if he had any evidence 
to show, he could produce absolutely nothing 
against the man, but asked the judge to hold him 
until he could bring his past record to justify the 
arrest. The judge indignantly refused, saying 
that he was not there to judge men by past of- 
fences for which they had already suffered, but 
to deal with present charges against them. The 
man was honorably discharged after the detective 
had been severely reprimanded. Of course, he 
could not return to his employment — ^that chance 
had been spoiled for him; and had he not had 
friends to stand for and vouch for him, who knows 
what his fate might have been? I am glad to re- 
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cord that he has succeeded in life, and when I saw 
him last had been eight years out of prison, and was 
foreman of a big concern and had a pretty and 
comfortable home. In face and bearing he is so 
changed from the poor, hunted, hopeless man I 
first knew in prison that I believe to-day he could 
pass absolutely unrecognized by the most intimate 
of his old associates. 

Alas, there are some men who have not the 
strength of character, and are not strong enough 
in new principles, to outride the storm that breaks 
upon them in the course they are trying to steer. 
They realize the injustice, and are discoiu'aged by 
the difficulties which rise in their path, and after 
a feeble effort they succumb to the old temptations. 
But that does not belie the fact that they did try 
to do better, that the aspiration to higher things 
flamed up in their hearts, even though the light 
was feeble and untoward circumstances quenched 
it. Blessed is the man, and blessed will be the 
generation, of which it may yet be said, " A 
bruised reed shall he not break, and the smoking 
flax shall he not quench." 

It will be seen from the foregoing facts that one 
of our greatest difficulties in this work is the find- 
ing of places for the men we try to befriend. We 
are not so irrational as to expect these men to be 
welcomed back by "the killing of the fatted calf." 
We do not ask easy positions or places of trust. 
We maintain, however, that they have a right to 
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live, and that the chance at honest work should be 
given them. 

THE LARGE MAJORITY CAN WIN OUT 

We cannot, of course, guarantee that all will 
prove worthy. The old temptations are still 
abroad, and while the land is full of wide-open 
saloons there is ever a fearful menace to good in- 
tentions, especially in those by nature, or past 
habit, weakened in will. We do, however, main- 
tain that a large majority will prove worthy of 
the chance, and that the employer who knows all 
there is to know about the man to whom he offers 
the chance, is not running a very grave risk. TTien 
it should be remembered that the gratitude awak- 
ened in the man's heart toward the one who is 
willing to help him at such a time, counts for 
something. There are those who are so pessimis- 
tic regarding their fellow-men that they believe 
the sense of honor and the feeling of gratitude are 
not to be looked for in those who have once fallen. 
But I am glad that facts have not made me join 
their ranks as yet. I have had cases of ingratitude, 
and they have hurt deeply; but, on the other hand, 
I can rejoice over so much to offset the disappoint- 
ments that I thoroughly believe in the good in hu- 
man nature, even be it poor, weak, fallen natures. 

There is much labor, and there are many posi- 
tions, not of any special ease or trust, ih^t could 
be opened to these men, where they could gain a 
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foothold and prove themselves, without antago- 
nizing fellow-workmen or being placed where they 
would be open to temptation. There is work on 
farms, the care of gardens, stable-work, unskilled 
labor in many factories, and I believe when they 
had once established a character, many of them 
would quickly advance to the work of the skilled 
workmen as they proved their ability. So far, my 
plan has been to appeal in my lectures and through 
my pen to Christian business men, asking for their 
help in opening the way for my " boys." Already 
the response in many instances has been very 
cheering; and as the need becomes more fully 
known earnest men all over the country will come 
to our aid and help us at the point where we can- 
not do without their cooperation. 

NO NEED OF CONFLICT WITH " HONEST LABOR " 

Perhaps it may be argued that this will rob the 
" honest working man " of a chance. We believe 
not. We think that that is only the cry of the 
thoughtless. To begin with, many of these men, 
before their fall, were among the great army of 
honest working men and, on going to prison, they 
left a vacancy in the ranks. They only regain 
that which is their own when they return to the 
world of labor. Even if they have always been in 
the ranks of crime, their entrance into the honest 
path frees the world of the menace and danger 
caused by their depredations. So it should prove 
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a compensation and a practical gain to the world. 
Then, in this age of growth and expansion of in- 
dustry there is an increasing demand for willing, 
able hands. Those who cry out from the labor 
standpoint against the reformed man who seeks 
work, should first cleanse their own ranks of the 
drunken and shiftless who, though not prison- 
branded, are often as criminal (and far more 
dangerous) as those who have learned their lesson 
through the bitter path of suffering. People talk 
of the danger of employing the one-time "con- 
vict " ; but I think they are often running greater 
rinks with the man who is criminal in his profli- 
^i^\t life and has not yet been made to learn the 
Wttcr lesson of suffering for wrong doing. 

SOME WAY OF ESCAPE MUST BE MADE 

The Other day I was asking a business man of 
my acquaintance to give one of my "boys" a 
chance. I told him what a good, straight life the 
young man was leading, how conscientious he was 
in his work and how strong on the question of 
temperance. He answered he would gladly give 
him the place, but that it was only fair to let me 
know what the surroundings would be. He said 
he could not always be watching his men, and that, 
unfortunately, many of them were hard-drinking 
fellows, and that their talk and life were such that 
no one anxious to reform could live among them. 
If he was weak, he would be bound -to go wrong 
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again ; if, on the other hand, he held out and kept 
sober and straight, they would make his life mis- 
erable for him. 

These men were called, I suppose, "honest 
workingmen." They would undoubtedly consider 
themselves vastly superior to the returned prisoner, 
and if they knew of his past would object to asso- 
ciate with him; but, for my part, if he were clean 
in language, sober and earnest in life and work, 
I think the prison past should be viewed not as a 
taint, but rather as the purifying fire that had 
burned away the dross. I am inclined to think, 
also, that he would be more to be trusted than 
these others of whom my friend spoke. 

Lasting aside our opinions, our sentiments, or 
our religious sense of duty, one fact remains that 
all must recognize. Some way of escape must be 
made for these men, or else the ends of justice and 
the purposes of punishment will be defeated. All 
I ask, as the voice of my friends in prison who can- 
not speak for themselves, is this : " Give them a 
Chancel" 



AGAINST THE TIDE 

I HAD not been working long within prison 
walls, before I became convinced that my efforts 
would fail in the full helpfulness I longed to offer 
to the prisoner unless I could assist him on his dis- 
charge practically to overcome his difficulties and 
start in the right path. What would my " boys " 
in prison have thought of my promises of friend- 
ship if they were found to consist only of good 
advice and sympathy? I foresaw that those who 
had turned to me in the prison life for friendship, 
who had promised me to give up their evil ways 
and follow some honest profession in the future, 
would naturally turn to me for the help necessary 
to carry out these good resolves. 

On leaving prison they would find themselves 
facing many an unforeseen obstacle. The small 
sum of money with which they leave the prison 
world would soon be exhausted. Those to whom 
they applied for work would ask for a recommen- 
dation, or at least would inquire where they had 
worked last and, before the first month of free- 
dom was over, they would find themselves down 
and out, homeless, penniless and discouraged. 
Then, if they turned to me with the cry, " Little 
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Mother, save me from returning to the path of 
crime which I have promised to leave forever/' 
what would they think of me, or my religion, or 
my practical common-sense, if I met them with 
the gift of a tract or a prayer, or tried to combat 
their hunger and perplexity with a long argument 
on the desirability of honest living and backed it 
home with the formula, " It is better to starve 
than to steal " ? Why, the bitter irony of the 
whole situation would send them from us with the 
conviction that both our religion and our friend- 
ship are a farce! 

Fortunately there are many in prison who have 
dear ones still to love them and plan for their 
home-coming; others, perhaps, may know of for- 
mer employers who are willing to give them a 
chance and, being skilled workmen, they can com- 
mand positions. But, alas, there are others, and 
they are very many, who have no home to turn 
to, no friend to bid them loving welcome and no 
prospect of work. Then there are many who come 
out of prison broken in body and spirit. If their 
health has not been affected by the long impris- 
onment, their nervous systems have often been 
strained, and they come out into the busy rush of 
the world utterly unable to fight their way in life. 

Realizing all these things, I concluded that a 
necessary adjunct to our prison work would be a 
home to which these men could come on their dis- 
charge from prison. The idea was not to estab- 
lish an industrial institution where the man could 
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remain so long as he did so much work for his 
food and lodging, but simply a home as much as 
possible like that which a mother would prepare 
to welcome her returning son. It was to be lo- 
cated where the men could have fresh air and ex- 
ercise, enough work to keep them busy and happy, 
with the brightest and best surroundings possible. 
Some would stay at the home only a day or two 
perhaps. Some would need weeks, others months, 
before they could be sent to permanent positions, 
but to all the thought was ever to be that Hope 
Hall was the stepping-stone to a new, happy, hon- 
est life. 

That the men might feel it was really home and 
that they were free men, not " ex-convicts " to be 
made as notorious in their efforts to reform as in 
their past evil lives, no outsider was to be allowed 
to visit the home. It was to be as private and se- 
cluded as their own homes would have been; that 
amid Christian friendly influences, screened from 
public curiosity, they might recuperate their 
strength and regain their manhood. The distrust 
so often manifested toward " ex-prisoners " was 
to be kept from them, and they were to feel'that 
returning confidence in themselves that comes to 
the man when he is put on his honor and sur- 
rounded by those who believe in him. 

This home of our dreams became a reality somt 
six months after the establishment of the Volun- 
teer Prison League; later, the second Hope Hall 
was opened in Chicago, and, by the generosity of 
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an hcmofed citizen of Iowa, the third Hope Hall 
was opened more recently in that State. 

Some have questioned the wisdom of congre- 
gating these men together. But it must be remem- 
bered that if they were not in a home with other 
men who, like themselves, earnestly desire to re- 
form, they would be in the common lodging houses 
of our cities, there obliged to associate with the old 
evil companions and at once exposed to the old 
snares and temptations. 

About seven years ago the first home, a rented 
building was found unsuitable because of the lack 
of surrounding ground, and I determined to buy 
a farm where the men could have not only plenty 
of fresh air and exercise, but the healthy employ- 
ment of garden work. 

There has been much written of the unwilling- 
ness of the people of Flushing to tolerate the ex- 
istence of our Hope Hall in their neighborhood, 
and as this also is a story of antipathy to the one- 
time prisoner, it may not be amiss to deal with it 
in passing. 

HOPE HALL AT FLUSHING 

I found a place that was considered in every 
way suitable. It was located two miles from the 
town of Flushing. There were only a few houses 
near it, and the ten acres of land would suffice to 
raise all the vegetables we needed for the home's 
use. When the purpose for which the home was 
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used became known, there was much adverse com- 
ment among a little party who thought their in- 
terests would be affected. Exaggerated prophecies 
were made concerning the evils that would be at- 
tendant upon the establishment of Hope Hall. It 
was said that the sons of the citizens of Flushing 
would be contaminated; that their daughters could 
no longer walk unprotected in the streets; that 
ladies were afraid to have their husbands go to 
business for fear they would be attacked and mur- 
dered in their homes. 

We had to work with these pre-arraignments 
made against us in the press, and with the feeling 
that any little mistake on the part of those we were 
trying to help would be published to the world 
with exaggerations, and that every man who went 
wrong would be gladly held up, not as an excep- 
tion, but as an example of those among whom we 
were working. I had undertaken a difficult task 
— one all too long neglected. We were not work- 
ing with the saints of the earth, but acknowledgedly 
with the sinners, and we had to realize that in such 
a work for the "given-up man," some of those 
whom we tried to help would undoubtedly be over- 
come by their difficulties and temptations, and that 
it was only to be expected that some might fall by 
the way. It was doubly hard to feel that such dis- 
appointments were predicted — looked forward to 
and almost to be rejoiced over by those who wished 
to see us fail. 
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MADE INTO GOOD CITIZENS 

In seven years we have had wonderfully cheer- 
ing success, and after the first opposition had died 
down because there was no fulfilment of proph- 
ecies, we earnestly hoped that even the prejudiced 
among our neighbors would rejoice in the good 
accomplished in their midst. 

Hundreds of men came to the home and passed 
out into the world, many of them going to posi- 
tions where they have proved themselves eminently 
worthy. Some poor boys had never done honest 
work in their life before, but are to-day trusted 
and honored as good citizens who have thoroughly 
established their right to live in the world of hon- 
est men. Some of them have regained their po- 
sition in the honorable professions, and are once 
more moving in the society to which they were 
born as gentlemen; and many, I am glad to say, 
have become a blessing to the world where they 
used to be a curse, gladdening the hearts of the 
dear ones to whom in the past they brought so 
much sorrow. 

Unfortunately for us, during the past year the 
opposition in our neighborhood has been bitterly 
revived. Three cases of men who did wrong have 
been used as an excuse for stating that the home 
should be abolished, and that it is a danger and a 
menace to society. I will frankly tell of these 
men's cases as I know them : 

One man, contrary to all the rules and principles 
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of the home, went out and became intoxicated. 
Returning, he mistook a neighbor's house for Hope 
Hall. He was trying to enter the home, as he 
thought, without attracting the superintendent's 
attention, for he knew how strongly we deprecate 
the use of intoxicating liquor. He was caught by 
this neighbor, who has ever been loudest in his 
condemnation of Hope Hall, and was charged with 
attempted burglary, though he had neither burg- 
lar's tools nor fire-arms upon his person. I do not 
condone his offence in drinking (though he was a 
poor, weak fellow who had come to us a nervous 
wreck after fifteen years' imprisonment and his 
physical condition might by some be considered as 
the cause of his lack of will power), but that is no 
reason why he should be condemned as a burglar, 
and why professedly Christian people should seek 
his conviction and a long return to prison, merely 
to prove our Hope Hall a failure. 

When this man's case came to trial he was found 
not guilty and congratulated by the jury. He went 
back to the home and from there to a position, 
where he is doing well and giving every satisfac- 
tion to his employer, who writes most warmly in 
praise of his faithful service. The second chance 
we gave him proved well worth while. 

The second was the case of a poor, feeble-minded 
man, who, some days after leaving Hope Hall for 
a position, quit his place unknown to us and, re- 
turning to the neighborhood, slept in a house that 
was being built, and set fire to it. 
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The third case was that of a man who had been 
with us only two days. He was offered work by 
some one who talked to him over the fence of our 
grounds without consulting us as to his suitability 
for the position. He went to it without a recom- 
mendation and against our wish. Months after- 
ward he committed larceny in a house in Flush- 
ing. We cannot feel ourselves responsible in such 
a case, and yet Hope Hall was blamed most scath- 
ingly by its critics. 

SEVENTY-FIVE PER CENT. DO WELL 

Now, we do not condone these crimes, but we 
say that to exploit them and to declare they prove 
the home a danger and a menace is an injustice, 
when the hundreds of men who have deported 
themselves in our home like gentlemen and who 
have gone forth to prove their sincerity are over- 
looked by the narrow-minded. Over four thou- 
sand have passed through two of our homes, and 
we compute that seventy-five per cent, do well and 
only five per cent, return to prison. 

It must be remembered, moreover, that I do not 
liberate these men from prison. I am not the ar- 
biter as to whether they have learned their lesson 
or not. They would be cast adrift in the world 
anyhow, and if no home were offered to them they 
would in many instances be forced to return to the 
under-world and seek their living by preying on 
their fellow-men. I do not create an evil but 
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simply try, as practically as possible, to abate it by 
giving to these men a way of escape into an honest 
life. 

NOT A PLACE OF DANGER 

I could tell Stories that would fill the magazine 
of those who are to-day good citizens and worthy, 
faithful employees who, were it not for the Hope 
Halls, would have had no chance, no foothold in 
the world of honest labor. It is a fact that often 
the world does not hear of the right-doer, but the 
moment one goes wrong, the news is heralded far 
and near, and, alas, there are always many who 
will judge by the actions of a few. It must not be 
thought, however, that our home has ever proved 
a place of danger or disorder. In all the time of 
its existence, the police have never once complained 
against us. The place is quiet and well managed, 
and, for their own protection, the men have all to 
be in and to register before dark, that we may 
know their whereabouts and protect them against 
unjustifiable accusations. 

Though many good citizens of Flushing may 
have been led by exaggerated rumor to side with 
the little coterie of prejudiced opponents, others 
have come forward to champion our cause, and 
have declared that crime has not increased since 
the establishment of the home. Some have stated 
that, so far as they are concerned, they wish us to 
remain in their neighborhood and continue the 
good work. 
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The opposition of our enemies has only brought 
to the front many an unknown friend. For every 
one who has spoken against us, we believe there 
are a dozen who would stretch out the hand of 
friendship and wish us well. These annoyances 
and difficulties thrown up in the path of an already 
arduous and difficult work, though they are hard 
to bear at the time, may prove to be among the 
" all things " ordained to work together for good. 



APPRECIATED BY THE BOYS 

But how do our "boys" view the home? I 
wish I could share with the world the many let- 
ters full of appreciation from those who look back 
with loving memory to the place which proved the 
starting-point of a happy new life. I have space 
only for the following: 

"Dear Little Mother: I wish to express my appreciation 
of the grand opportunity that is oflFered to men who wish 
to forget the past in this, our home. I have only been here 
since June 7th, but I can say that the time spent here has 
been the happiest of my life. This is really a home, and 
far more than it has ever been represented on the prison 
platform. Having been so steeped in c/ime and sin, I felt 
there was no hope for such a man as myself. I have served 
time in three state's prisons in this State, amounting to four- 
teen years. I was not a League member while in prison, but 
the morning of my release I made up my mind to let the 
drink alone — ^which has ever been my downfall. I did not 
mean to come to Hope Hall, because I was a third-time man, 
and thought it was useless ; but when I saw the life examples 
of men who had been as deep dyed in sin as I was, I made 
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up my mind to do what was right, and I wish to say every 
hour I stay here I feel more determination and strength in 
my good endeavors. 

"Regarding my occupation of the future, I am willing to 
take anything you may think I am fit for — if it be a year 
hence or a week, I shall be contented to wait as long as my 
conduct is not detrimental to the home. I don't expect you 
to have a great deal of confidence in me, for I have been one 
of the worst men that has ever lived, but I mean to do my 
best and earn a position. One thing I want to impress upon 
your mind, and that is not to place me until I prove myself 
worthy of the chance. I am only twenty-nine years of age, 
and one-half of that time has been spent in prison cells. I 
am so happy here, and so glad I came home. If only the old 
offenders could realize what this home is, they would not 
feel every one is against them, but they, too, would take hope. 

"Again I wish to thank you for all you a^e doing for the 
downfallen in giving us this beautiful home. Hope Hall is 
a wonderful place! The day I was directed here I walked 
up and down several times before the place, thinking I might 
be going into a millionaire's mansion. The place really sur- 
prised me." 



Here is also another letter: 

"Thank God for the good days. Another year has rolled 
around. I shall soon be home seven years. I was surely 
given up for fair. I came out of prison a total wreck. Hope 
Hall made a man of me. I served nearly twenty years solid 
time. I had never worked in my life. I was told I'd balk 
in three months, but I believed what the Little Mother told 
me. I waited patiently; it is more than six years ago since 
I made my start. I have had my ups and downs, we all do, 
but every day was a step forward. To-day I have a fine posi- 
tion of trust, have thousands of dollars* worth of property 
intrusted to me — pretty good for a fellow whose face is in 
the Rogues' Gallery." 
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HARD AND TRYING WORK 

The work is a difficult one. We are dealing 
with those who in many instances have been given 
up by the world as lost beyond redemption. Is it 
to be wondered at there are some failures? We 
have not tried to show one side of the question. 
We admit that some fall by the way, yielding to 
the old temptation and casting the good chance to 
the winds for the gratification of the evil passions 
or temptations of the moment, but we should not 
minimize the good accomplished in every case 
truly reclaimed or happily returned to the upright, 
God-honoring life. That our home has greatly 
helped to this good end is indisputable. Such men 
as Chaplain Herrick of Auburn, Chaplain Barnes 
of Charleston, Chaplain Maddock of Trenton, 
Chaplain Starr of Columbus, Chaplain Jessup of 
Fort Madison, who have kijown of the work for 
many years, and many others I could quote who 
have known of it during the last few years, would 
gladly testify to its beneficial results. Present 
Warden McClaughry of Fort Leavenworth, ex- 
Warden Colonel Sage, and Walter Thayer and 
Mr. Mead of New York State are in a position 
in which, from long experience, they can speak as 
no outsider could, not only of the need of such a 
work, but of its practical results. But perhaps 
none can speak with as much force and feeling as 
my " boys " themselves, so I will close this article 
with a message from one of them : 
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"As I look back upon the dark four years I 
spent within Sing Sing's awful walls, and upon 
the six free years since I was discharged there- 
from, and meditate, as I frequently do, upon the 
forces for good and for ill that contended and con- 
tend for mastery in the lives of imprisoned men, 
I am again — as always — ^brought to recognize the 
truth that the supreme human factor which, to my 
certain knowledge, has been most potent in lift- 
ing such men out of the despair and desperation 
consequent upon their conviction and imprison- 
ment, and which has brought so many of us back 
into a decent place among decent men again — ^and 
kept us there — is the life and work of Maud Bal- 
lington Booth as epitomized in the Volunteer 
League. 

WHEN THEY COME OUT 

" I wish it were possible for me to dwell upon 
the underlying facts which prove that judgment 
is true; but I have been asked simply to give my 
testimony as briefly as possible concerning the 
work of this League among men in prison and 
after they have left prison, with special reference 
to those departments of that work which offer and 
supply material service and help, as distinguished 
from those features which stimulate or instill moral 
purpose and moral power. To this single point, 
therefore, I must confine my thought. 

" To the average prisoner the one great fact 
which confronts him as he looks forward to the 
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day of restored freedom, and which fact brings 
him an overpowering despair, is that he must then 
face the world alone, comparatively friendless, with- 
out substantial provision for life's necessities, con- 
scious that but few will give him any recognition, 
and confident that he can get no remunerative em- 
ployment if his shameful past is known. A few 
of us — of whom the writer is one — came from a 
rank in social life to which this feature of impris- 
onment did not fully apply. We had friends 
among good men and women whom we knew 
were loyal still; we were assured of some position 
which would enable us honestly to make decent 
provision for self and those dependent upon us; 
and we knew that if we but lived * straight ' in the 
future, the regretted past would be forgotten as 
well as forgiven. But not so the great multitude 
of the convicted. To them comes the crushing 
truth that they are helpless ; this makes them hope- 
less; hopelessness brings despair, and despair leads 
swiftly to desperation. In this final stage rests the 
great menace both to society and to the individual, 
from men with prison records. 

" To these men the League offers its practical 
service in protection and ample provision while 
they are gaining a new start and a new standing 
in the world of the free. This protection and pro^ 
vision is focused in Hope Hall, wherein the wea- 
ried, fearing soul can regain its courage and faith 
and the weak or sickly body its vigor and strength ; 
2^nd whereat the man may find friend? of the right 
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sort to grant him a fresh, fair chance in life, after 
his debt to the law is satisfied. I have seen scores 
of grim-visaged, hard-hearted men in. prison, those 
who are in every way * types ' of what our prison 
populations are popularly supposed to be — ^and 
what, in fact, they are — ^break down and weep like 
little children in gratitude for this place of safety 
and succor, when they finally became convinced 
that the promises it held out to them would be 
fully kept; and from the hour in which they fully 
realized this, they were changed in act and life 
and in life's purposes. No longer the impulse to 
do evil because honest means of livelihood were 
denied them, but the fixed wish and will to do 
right because sustaining help therein was at their 
command. 

ENCOURAGEMENT OF EXAMPLE 

" I have seen these same men and many others 
from other prisons gather at the Hope Hall in 
Flushing on festal days of the League, accom- 
panied by wives and children and mothers, with 
countenances no longer stern and threatening, with 
hearts no longer stone; but glad and cheery and 
buoyant in the redemption of manhood that had 
come to them through the agency of that home. 
And others, the present inmates of the home, see- 
ing those who had passed thus triumphantly 
through it, and hearing their exchanges of ex- 
periences, and their glowing stories of hard-won 
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successes, learned, as they could no other way, the 
truth that by standing firmly and patiently by the 
right even a convict can gain a sure place in the 
* upper world,' and that in their struggles the help 
and influence of Hope Hall was the dominating 
factor. 

" Thus the power of hope spreads among the 
men, and each recurring meeting there is one of 
inspiration and encouragement to all to continue 
to stand firm for themselves, for those who will 
follow in their footsteps and, above all, for the 
sake of the loved Little Mother, whose heart we 
know would break if her boys were false to her 
teachings, and if they, by unworthy lives, broke 
faith with her and gave the lie to her assurances in 
their behalf. I honestly believe that the greatest 
calamity which could to-day come to the thousands 
of prisoners who honestly seek an opportunity to 
live down regretted wrong would be the eradica- 
tion or even the curtailment of Hope Hall." 



PRISON-SHADOWED HOMES 

When my interest in the prisoner was first 
aroused and I was impressed with the need of 
these often homeless men within the walls, I 
thought little, and knew less, of the far-reachinjg^ 
misery and blight stretching out from those pris- 
ons to encompass the lives of innocent sufferers. 

The man, serving in prison a punishment for 
his crime, becomes a ward of the State. During 
his imprisonment he is fed, clothed, sheltered, and 
in sickness receives medical treatment. Far be it 
from me to make light of his unhappy lot. To 
lose freedom, good name and friends, quite apart 
from the misery of confinement, is a doom that 
often crushes the courage and kills the hope within 
a man's breast. Wonderfully as prison manage- 
ment has improved throughout the country, our 
prison wardens have in many instances greatly de- 
plored the fact that the old prisons were miserably 
unsanitary and sometimes quite unfit for those in- 
carcerated within their walls. 

But, however bitter is his imprisonment, the man 
suffering for his crime is not shelterless or destitute 
during his term of punishment. There are those, 
however, who suffer with him, and in their case 
there is often destitution to the point of starvation ; 
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and they have to suffer keenly, not only from the 
shame of his misdeeds, but for the lack of the sup- 
port he can no longer afford them. 

How few, when they think of the great prison 
population and talk of the prisoners* lot, under- 
stand the pitiful side of the question as it bears 
upon the life of the old mothers, frail wives, and 
helpless little children. 

I had not been working long among the men 
within the walls, before this other field of labor 
opened out all unexpectedly before me. In writing 
to me, men would speak of their anxiety about a 
wife or child, or when I would talk to them in my 
personal interviews, I would see how distracted 
they were with grief over some sad tidings from 
home. 

Soon I realized the friendship I had promised 
the man in prison, if it was to be practical and 
comforting to him, must include his dear ones in 
the world outside. Little by little we came into 
touch with numbers of these families, not only in 
New York, but all over the country. We entered 
their names and addresses in our books, and as far 
as we could we ministered to their wants. These, 
as may be expected, were very varied. Sometimes 
the mother needed hospital treatment; at other 
times, it was work that was lacking. Often cases 
of starvation have to be helped with food and fuel, 
and over and over again on the verge of eviction 
families had to be tided over the emergency by 
the payment of a month's rent. In numberless 
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cases the mother, by dint of hard work, could just 
about pay her rent and feed her little ones; but 
there was nothing left over for clothing, and for 
years we have had to help in keeping such families 
respectably dressed that the children might go to 
school, and that frail little bodies might not suffer 
in the bitter cold of winter. 

The heroism of these women, and their brave 
fight for home and little ones, unknown and unap- 
preciated as it may be by the world, is one of the 
beautiful things that has shone out with a reflec- 
tion of Heaven's own light amid the darkness of 
the shadows with which I have become so familiar. 
I feel that my stories of the " boys " in prison 
would be incomplete indeed unless I chronicled 
something of the loving patience and endurance of 
these true women, that others may render honor 
where honor is due. 

A letter reached us from Sing Sing, one day, 
which was evidently urgent; for the privilege of 
writing it had been specially granted by the warden, 
and it had on the envelope that blue stamp which 
proclaimed its business important. On reading the 
message, I found that it was from one of the men 
telling us that he was terribly anxious about his 
wife. She had had quite a hard time to get along, 
he said, though her letters never voiced a word of 
complaint, and she had bravely undertaken labor 
beyond her strength to support her three little 
ones, the eldest of whom was only six years of age. 
From her last letter he learned that one of the chil- 
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dren was very sick, and that she had to abandon 
her work to nurse him, which would, of course, 
mean the cutting oflf of all means of support. 

Since receiving this news, he had waited days 
in anxiety, but no letter followed the evil tidings, 
and he begged us to go with all speed to his dear 
ones and send him word of their present welfare. 

On visiting the humble home, we found a most 
respectable little woman, frail and weak with priva- 
tion, and three Httle children almost starving. The 
rent, already overdue, was paid, and food and 
clothing supplied. We found that the mother 
could get work when the children were well again, 
but as she had never had to work for a living be- 
fore, it had told cruelly upon her strength. Her 
spirit was not daunted, however, and just as soon 
as the boy recovered, she resumed her work, and 
told us, on subsequent visits, that all was well with 
her — she was getting on nicely. 

Some months afterward I was spending a day 
in Sing Sing, and had a long talk with the father 
and husband. I found that the experience through 
which he was passing had proved a bitter lesson, 
but one from which he was undoubtedly profiting. 
" I don't care for myself what I suffer, nor how 
long my term, but night and day I am worrying 
about my dear ones," he said. " How can that 
little woman hold out? I fear it will kill her, and 
I shall feel that I have done it. She never com- 
plains; she will not ask for help, but will hide her 
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poverty as long as she can get food for the chil- 
dren, whatever she herself sufKrs." 

I promised I would see her as soon as possible 
and, on my return to the city, sent for her to come 
to my office. She came at the lunch hour, explain- 
ing that that was the only time she could spare, 
and the sweet, patient face was pale and worn, 
but no word of complaint passed her lips. Her 
inquiries were all about her husband's welfare. 
When I began to question her about her own af- 
fairs, she said she was getting on pretty well now, 
and, bit by bit, I learned the routine of her day. 
She rose at six, washed and dressed her three chil- 
dren, prepared their breakfast, then sent the boy 
to a neighbor's until school time, and took the two 
babies to a day nursery. After that she began her 
day's work. At its close, with the hard-earned 
dollar in her pocket, she called for her little family 
and gathered them home. Then she had to light 
the fire, prepare their supper, and put them to bed. 
Her own housework, washing and sewing, had to 
be undertaken in the late evenings. As she talked, 
I noticed the weakness and pallor that spoke of 
lack of food. 

" Have you had any dinner ? " I asked. 

" No," she said; " I had not time." 

" Did you have breakfast ? " 

" Not this morning/' she answered, and then I 
realized what that day at the wash-tub must have 
meant to her, faint and hungry as she was. For- 
tunately, my own lunch was just at that hour 
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brought to the office, and I had the pleasure of 
seating her before a good meal. When it was 
over, I saw the color stealing back into her cheeks 
and the light into her eyes. An orange and a 
banana I found her putting into her bag, for, she 
said with a smile, " It will be such a treat for the 
children!" 

From that day we watched closely over the little 
family, and added many of those things that would 
otherwise have been lacking in this prison-shad- 
owed home. 

At last, one fall day, she came to see me, not 
with a plea for herself, but for her husband. Her 
eyes sparkled as she spoke with earnest enthusiasm. 
He would be eligible for parole in a few weeks, 
and by denial and extra effort she had managed to 
save, during the summer, enough for his passage 
to Europe, where his own people were well-to-do, 
and where he could claim a small property that 
had been left to him. Oh, if only he could be 
paroled, she would be so thankful! She felt sure 
if I interceded he would be liberated. I wrote of 
her case to the authorities, and the wished-for end 
was accomplished. One happy day, as she sat 
smiling in my office, the telephone bell rang, and 
the message came over the wires from Sing Sing 
that her husband was free to come any hour I 
might indicate. 

It was a happy, reunited family that sat in my 
little office soon afterward to talk about his future 
plans. The earnestness with which he spoke of his 
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determination to do right for the sake of his dear 
ones, and the tears that coursed down his cheeks 
were no mere pretence, but the outcome of genuine 
feeling. He was to sail in three days, and here, 
again, the woman's love and sacrifice shone out. 
There was just money enough for the father's pas- 
sage. She had planned he should take one child 
— the eldest boy — and she would work on during 
the winter for the remaining two and rejoin him 
in the spring, if he could afford to send for her. 
I am glad to say this was not the end of the story. 
With the help of friends interested in this brave 
little woman, we saw the whole family sail away 
together that week, and from our store-room pro- 
vided them with warm coats and comfortable 
wraps. Now from over seas come happy, grateful 
letters telling of the new life and regained happi- 
ness that has lifted the shadow forever. 

This is only one story of the many hundreds, 
and it has taken me all too long to tell; but it is 
typical of the wifely love and womanly courage of 
these women who fight on and prove the sheet- 
anchor to many a hopeless man. 

It is against the darkest storm clouds that one 
often sees the brightest rainbow, and so amid the 
tragedies and miseries of life the sublime influ- 
ences of faith and love sometimes shine out with 
the greatest beauty. Since I have been in touch 
with the men within the walls, I have learned 
more than ever before to admire and honor mother- 
love. Truly it is the most unselfish, most enduring 
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and wonderful influence in the world, second only 
to that Divine love which surpasses it. 

Many a time in my office have the mothers of 
these " boys " in prison poured out to me the 
heart-breaking stories that have caused them such 
bitter tears. In almost every instance they have 
excuses to offer for the wandering boy, and I find 
them dwelling lovingly on every good trait in his 
character; love veiling or forgetting the ugly facts 
of the past and painting bright the hopes for the 
future. It is as if their very tears beautified and 
softened their vision of that which is harsh and 
cruel and unlovely. Many a letter filed away in 
my office tells the same tale of anxious, loving, 
praying mother-hearts. They have come to me, 
not only from all over this country of ours, but 
from foreign lands — England, France, Germany, 
Russia, Australia, and other countries. Some have 
been expressed in cultured language; others have 
been the poor products of the illiterate, difficult to 
decipher; but all have breathed the same love and 
all have come with the same plea, " For God's 
sake, help my boy ! " If my work had not been 
sacred to me from the very first, it certainly would 
have become so when I realized how these mothers, 
who could not themselves go to their wanderers, 
bound upon my heart the duty of representing 
them amid the gloom and sorrow of these places 
of punishment. I was, indeed, to be a messenger, 
not only of the Divine Master whom I serve, but 
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also of those who were the nearest to many in the 
prison population. 

I was glad when my " boys " in prison gave me 
the name of " Little Mother," for it helped me to 
lose my own identity, and my relationship to them 
stood as a reminder of the past. If my voice can 
recall sweet memories and my face bring back the 
faces that smiled upon them in childhood, God 
may help me to bring to pass the answer to moth- 
ers' prayers, even after some of those mothers have 
passed into the brightness of another world — ^the 
world where tears shall be forever wiped away and 
the broken-hearted shall be comforted. 

If I could tell you some of the^stories of un- 
quenchable love and sacrifice that come to my 
notice, you, too, would see with me the rainbow 
in the clouds. Here is one of them : 

Some years ago a mother came from a far 
Western State to visit her boy in Sing Sing. She 
stopped over at our ofBce, and we learned from her 
the story of a life shipwrecked on the sea of hard 
times and temptation. The boy had been well 
brought up, and was a beloved only son. He 
married quite young, and temptation came to his 
life when the young wife was sick and a new-born 
baby was in their little home. He was out of work, 
despondent, and severely tempted. The crime 
that he committed was that of receiving stolen 
goods. The principals in the crime were not ar- 
rested, and he had to suffer a severe sentence. His 
imprisonment was for a term of four years and 
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three months. Separated from his wife and baby, 
with his mother far off in the West, and the shame 
of his imprisonment goading him to despair, it 
seemed, indeed, as if he had been plunged into the 
very darkest of life's shadows, and as if all light 
and hope were shut out in the world of freedom 
he had lost. But there was still that loving mother- 
heart praying for him and filled with the tenderest 
compassion. 

She came all the way to New York to visit her 
boy in Sing Sing, and then, after telling us the 
circumstances of his imprisonment, she bound it 
upon our hearts to take an interest in him, and 
begged us to do what we could for him upon his 
discharge. 

After her return home she wrote of her last 
interview with him in prison. " At my last visit, 
I took his young wife and baby to see him. That 
sweet baby seemed to be the very essence of love 
and peace, and the thought that his wife would 
forgive him and extend a hope that some day they 
could both forget the past and try to make each 
other happy brought him back to his old self. The 
thought of love and home meant much to him, and 
there was a different look in his eyes and a hopeful 
manner instead of that anxious, strained look of 
despair and disappointment. His letters are so 
hopeful now that it makes me feel I have my old 
sweet boy back again with his wholesome, manly 
sayings, his love for all dumb brutes and children; 
and now that I have got my child's mind in the 
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right road, I want to thank you again and again 
for your many thoughts and expressions concern- 
ing prison life that have helped me. I have learned 
many things, and one is that no one can be so evil 
but that he can be reclaimed." In the spring of 
this year she wrote me definitely about his home- 
coming. All through the month she had been 
writing lovingly to him, inspiring him to fresh 
hope and courage in the future, and offering him 
the shelter of her home from which to begin life 
again. She was very anxious that the day of his 
discharge he should come to us, and become for a 
short time an inmate of our Hope Hall. She felt 
that the influence of the home, and the rest and 
quiet after his prison life would be just what he 
needed to strengthen him physically and morally 
for the new life into which he was to pass. She 
wrote begging me to see him and plan with him 
this happy day of liberation. 

I went to Sing Sing and there had a personal 
interview with the young man, and it was arranged 
he should come straight to us on the day of his 
discharge. A week before I received a letter from 
his mother to say she was sending me a suit case 
packed with the things he should need, and also a 
little express package. She asked me to open both 
of these, and to write her at once of their safe ar- 
rival. Fitting the key into the lock I opened the 
suit case, and as I looked at its contents, the tears 
were not very far from my eyes and I felt that 
tightening of the throat which is always ominous. 
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There, carefully folded and packed away, by a 
mother's tender hands, was everything that a boy 
could need. A hundred and one little things that 
no one but a mother would have thought of — ^this 
little article and that — carefully tied with ribbon 
and some cheering little message slipped within the 
folds. I felt as if these gifts her love had bought 
and planned for him were almost too sacred to 
touch. Closing the suit case again, I turned to 
the little express package. Cutting it open I found 
first a pocket-book of Mexican leather. As I 
opened the first flap, I found carefully pasted upon 
the inside of it this quotation: 

" Come out of the shadow of regret ; live in the 
sunshine of content." 

Opening the next flap, I found the following 
verses : 

"Sigh not o'r the days departed, 
Nor old times wish back again; 
In the present live brave-hearted, 
Tears for vanished joys are vain. 

"Steer thy bark serene, securely. 
All the world before thee lies. 
Striving, suffering, hoping — surely 
Thou shalt gain the distant prize." 

Within the purse there was one hundred dollars 
in gold, representing a mother's sacrifice and a 
mother's love. With this money I was to buy his 
ticket to the far-off home and to give him what he 
needed for his expenses. The other contents of 
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the packet was a watch, around which was a paper 
with the following message: 

"Beloved Son: When the Little Mother presents this 
watch to you, she must be the one to set it and start it to 
ticking words of peace and good will to all men. When you 
wind your watch, your thoughts will be of the Little Mother." 

As I turned aside from these gifts, I felt as if 
I had been reading deep down in this loving moth- 
er's heart, and it seemed to me that such love must 
accomplish more than the stern lash of the law or 
the bitter misery of shame and punishment. While 
he was staying at our home, a letter full of grati- 
tude came from his mother to me, and in that let- 
ter she said, speaking of her son's letters to her: 
" My boy says Hope Hall is Heaven." I do not 
think any word concerning the home we have pro- 
vided for the men has ever been quite as expres- 
sive or quite as welcome to my heart as that short 
little message. I have always wanted the atmos- 
phere of love, of purity, of hope and happiness to 
pervade our home, that those who have come from 
the shadows may, indeed, feel themselves trans- 
ported into the sunshine. Shortly after his return 
to his mother, I received from the boy himself a 
letter, in which was the following paragraph: 

"I arrived home a week ago this morning. I had a de- 
lightful trip and found pleasant people en route. I was cer- 
tainly glad to get home and see my loved ones. 

"Now I hope to go to work soon at a good salary. I 
thank you so much for my visit to Hope Hall, and let me say 
to all the boys, * Go thou and do likewise.' In the two weeks 
of my stay I got a new lease on life and new hope for the- 
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future, and I can thankfully say, ' God bless the Little Mother 
and Hope Hall/" 



Much as our sympathy may go out to sorrow- 
ing mothers and struggling wives, it is perhaps 
the helpless little children that appeal to us the 
most strongly. 

The warden of Trenton prison was telling me 
the other day of a family that visited one of his 
men. The wife, an Italian woman, came to see 
her husband and brought with her their five chil- 
dren, all tiny tots. They were clean in appearance, 
but their clothes were so patched and mended it 
would have been hard to tell which was the origi- 
nal material and which the patch. All spoke of 
the poverty and hard work of the mother. They, 
none of them, had anything to eat that day, and 
when the warden took them into his house and 
gave them a hearty meal, he said they ate with the 
eagerness of little starved animals. The father is 
an Italian laborer. At work one day he had an 
altercation with a fellow-workman and struck him. 
The after result was a sentence of three years and 
ten months in prison, and this poor woman has 
been left to face those years of toil and perhaps of 
cruel temptation as she strives to provide for their 
five helpless children. When we hear of such 
cases, we try at once to help them practically with 
food and clothing, and in any other way that sug- 
gests itself by the circumstances. But what of the 
many whose need is not heard of, and who go 
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down despairingly to shame and death before the 
helping hand is stretched out to them ? 

At the Christmas season we have the happiness 
of playing Santa Claus's partner in many of these 
poverty-stricken homes, and we try to make our 
help as practical as possible. We might invite 
them to a Christmas dinner, or plan for the little 
children, in large cities such as New York, a Christ- 
mas festival ; but as our special effort is to lift the 
shadow from the hearth, we feel it much more 
practical to take the help right into the home. As 
we visit and are well acquainted with each family, 
we can tell what their needs are. Warm clothing 
and good, strong shoes; groceries, fuel, and a 
Christmas dinner form the substantial side of our 
help, while toys of every description are put into 
the packages for the gladdening of little hearts 
who had thought that Santa Claus was dead, and 
had been told by reluctant mothers that there could 
be for them no Christmas gladness. My means 
of gathering the necessary funds for this special 
branch of our work has always been the writing of 
letters to the daily press, and the response has 
been most generous. I have long learned to under- 
stand that if one can but bring the need of those 
in the shadow to the happy hearts of those in the 
sunshine of prosperity and home love, a quick and 
generous response will flow out from the one to 
reach and comfort the other. 

I had an experience in this line a couple of years 
ago. Some time previous I had written an article 
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for The Ladies^ Home Journal, briefly outlining 
our prison work, the need we found and the help 
we tried to render; but I did not say one word 
concerning our need of financial help. The article 
was very widely read, and I had many letters of 
sympathy and appreciation — letters in which the 
writers in the kindliest terms wished me well, and. 
thanked God that such a work had been under- 
taken. But, in almost all these letters, there was 
only sympathy, and it dawned upon me after a 
while that the writers did not realize how much 
we needed practical help. 

About a year afterward, when they were com- 
piling their Christmas number, I was asked by the 
editor to mention in a few lines what we needed 
most in our Christmas work for the little children 
of the prisoners. I was to ask for just one article. 
After due deliberation I asked for shoes. It was 
a memorable Christmas with us in the shoe line. 
The response simply poured in upon us from every 
State in the country — cases of shoes, boxes of 
shoes, money to buy shoes, and tiny pairs of shoes 
through the mail, one pair coming all the way 
from Alaska. 

I sometimes spend two thousand dollars in 
clothing alone for the little ones for whom we are 
trying to provide, so the extent of the work can 
be understood — and it is growing every year. I 
remember receiving one letter of criticism — but 
then there are always critics who can tell you how 
you should accomplish a work and in what you 
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have transgressed. The letter was from a good 
woman, who said she considered it very wrong for 
us to spend money at Christmas time on dolls and 
toys for the children in these unfortunate homes; 
that every cent should be expended on fuel, food, 
and clothing, and that it was a sinful waste to 
use the funds upon that which gave merely amuse- 
ment. Now I differed with my critic, because it 
has seemed to me that Christmas, being the chil- 
dren's festival, nothing could be a " sinful waste *' 
that brought to the little children joy and glad- 
ness ; but I am glad to be able to report even from 
her standpoint, the criticism was unjustifiable, for 
I have never had to spend money on toys for the 
little ones. From the homes of our wealthy 
friends, dear children in the happier walks of life 
have sent to me beautiful boxes of toys, and from 
the private schools and some of our girls' colleges 
the dolls have been sent — ^and they are beautifully 
dressed dolls — ^made with just as loving care as if 
they were going to wealthier and happier little 
mothers. 

After the Christmas season is over, the echo of 
this rekindled brightness in sad homes is heard in 
many a prison cell, and it has given us a strong 
hold upon the hearts of many of those who could 
not have been reached in any other way. A new- 
comer at one of the prisons, a tough, desperate 
kind of a fellow, was jeering at some of our 
League " boys," and told them that he had no use 
for religion and did not believe in the promises of 
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those who came to talk to the prisoner. One of 
our men turned to him and said, " Have you a 
wife and family?" He admitted he had, and I 
think there were five or six little ones in the home 
he had left desolate. " What kind of a Christ- 
mas are they going to have?" asked our League 
boy. "A pretty sad one," was the response. 
" Well," was the suggestion, " why do you not 
write, giving their names and address to the Little 
Mother?" The man jeered at the suggestion. 
" Why," he said, " I am not a member of the 
League. She has never seen or heard of me. I 
have no claim upon her for help, either for myself 
or my family." " That makes no difference," an- 
swered the V. P. L. boy. " She has promised to 
help the destitute family of any man in prison if 
the name and address are sent to her." 

Though still incredulous, the man allowed his 
comrade to send the required instructions, and 
shortly after Christmas his wife wrote him a letter 
filled with gratitude and rejoicing over the won- 
derful Christmas that had come to them so un- 
expectedly. That won his heart completely and 
he joined the League, saying: "If any one can 
care sufficiently for the family I have so neglected 
as to do this for them, it is time that I made an 
effort in the new life, so as to be able to provide 
for them myself in the future." 

The following incidents, met with upon one of 
my trips on the express wagon delivering the 
Christmas gifts, will perhaps give a little insight 
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into what this help means in the saddened homes 
to which we have been sent : 

And now my pencil begins to move haltingly. 
How shall I describe to others the pitiable poverty 
of those back streets and alleys — those rabbit-war- 
ren tenements and those forlorn attics? Darkness, 
foul air, poverty and dirt, make one sicken and 
shudder but one feels only pity unspeakable for 
those who have to live among them, not through 
any fault of their own, but because of the cruel 
3orrow and misfortune that broke over their in- 
nocent heads. Many of the homes we visited were 
in rear tenements. You go through the house that 
fronts on the street, and a little yard behind and 
into another house, built up where there has been 
breathing space. We climbed up, up, up count- 
less stairs, some of them so dark that we had to 
grope our way. Often we found water had poured 
down them and lay in frozen pools. Sometimes 
they were broken, dirt-covered, and always the 
cold drafts and foul smells that pervaded them 
made one hasten upward. We passed through 
strange and unexpected dark passages, from house 
to house, where it was easy to lose one's way, and 
sometimes it was a difficult task to find those we 
looked for in the great mass of human atoms 
packed away in those many tenement rooms. 

In one home we visited the mother had con- 
sumption, and lay suffering in a bare little bed- 
room. The only chair visible had no bottom to 
it, so they brought one from the living-room, and 
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as I sat by her bed, and talked with her, I saw rise 
before me the face of her husband as last I saw it 
when I talked with him in Sing Sing. Poor soul, 
it has been for her a stern struggle. While we 
talked a frail, sweet-faced child slipped in beside 
me, and cuddling up to my side, laid her little hand 
in mine. The little hand was warm from the fresh 
soap-suds, and was pink and pretty like the hands 
of wealthier children, but the sweet face was very 
thin and wistful. Such a joyous smile lighted it 
when she heard of the sleeping doll that was hid- 
den away in those mysterious boxes, and was given 
the added promise that if she came around to see 
us, she should have a baby carriage for the doll to 
ride in. 

Our next call was at an attic in a rear tenement. 
Up, up, up we climbed the narrow winding of the 
crooked stairs, to be met on the last flight by a 
tiny, ragged boy. He was so small and forlorn 
that one might have expected a woebegone face 
to peep from the tangled hair but the black eyes 
shone radiantly, and his little mouth was smiling 
rapturously, for he was welcoming Santa Claus. 
The mother welcomed me in the tiny room under 
the eaves. It was hardly bigger than a prison cell. 
Under a chair in the corner, amid some kindling 
wood and rubbish, sat the baby, clothed in one thin 
little garment. There was no bed that I could see, 
as I sat on the only seat near the stove that seemed 
to fill the narrow space. On inquiry I found that 
it was folded up against the wall and had it not 
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been tucked away, the mother and children would 
have had no room to move around. When first 
found by us this woman was living in a damp cel- 
lar, and the youngest child was then a tiny babe. 
They were starving. Their condition was cer- 
tainly better this year, and that could be said of 
almost all the families that we had previously 
helped; but the Christmas gifts were still sorely 
needed. 

My heart was much touched by one young 
mother. She was a sweet-faced girl, clean and 
neat, and evidently very proud of her little three- 
year-old daughter. The baby was a beauty, with 
deep violet eyes and a tangle of soft curls carefully 
combed. They boarded with a respectable, moth- 
erly body in her two rooms. After I had shown 
them their gifts, and the baby had run off in de- 
light with her toys, I had a word or two with the 
mother about her husband. Her face quivered, 
and the tears welled up in her eyes as she talked 
of him. Next siunmer he would be home. Oh, 
how I prayed in my heart that he might be ready 
for that home-coming and return to be a comfort 
to that lonely, faithful woman and sweet little 
child! This woman works in a factory, making 
$3.50 a week. As I left her I said : " I do hope 
this will have made your Christmas a little 
brighter." She answered, with a bright smile: 
" Indeed it will. I thought I was not going to have 
any Christmas." 

In one home we could talk only by signs. The 
young mother is a beautiful Italian girl, with an 
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exceptionally winning, gentle face. Her little 
baby was ailing, and she had been out of work. 
When working she cannot make much more than 
$3 a week. 

In another tenement room, reached through a 
labyrinth of dark passages, we found a mother and 
child from whom the father had been sent for a 
long term of years. We had never met her before. 
She looked upon us with suspicion at first, and her 
face was hard and defiant. Then she began a long 
story of her troubles. No word spoken seemed to 
reach or interest her; but as I opened the box and 
held up the pretty fluffy blue coat we had brought 
for the baby, her face wonderfully softened and 
broke into a smile as her mother-love was ap- 
pealed to. 

While I talked to another mother in yet another 
home, the children were assisting my helper un- 
pack their gifts, and I saw a tiny tot toddle off 
with her doll clasped close in her little arms. Pres- 
ently the mother stopped speaking; tears had 
choked her voice, and in the stillness which fol- 
lowed I heard the sound of fervent kisses — ^the 
tiny child was sitting in a corner covering her 
doll's face with tender caresses. 

From one of our last calls we turned sick at 
heart and almost powerless to help. The one room 
was dirty and neglected, the children starved and 
ragged, and the poor mother utterly hopeless, for 
Death had entered there, and stood near her wait- 
ing while she fought the last desperate struggle, 
which she knew could only bring defeat 
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Co our :f rtenbs( 

Tf you want to help the prison work, you can do so most 
materially by interesting your friends in the Maintenance 
league. This league is comix)sed of those who will donate 
or collet *t one tlollar per month towards the maintenance of 
the work. We are very anxious .to have a number of perma- 
nent subscribers u]K)n whose help we can rely. The pay- 
ments can be made either monthly, quarterly, semi-annually 
or annually. In bearing the burden of the financial respon- 
sibility, the members of this league have been of the great- 
est jiractical help to us. 

Wt are always thankful for donations of partly worn 
clothing, especially men's clothing, as the men come from 
prison jwjorly equipptrd to go to work. They have but the 
one suit and, as much of the work they undertake is arduous 
manual labor, an extra suit is an absolute necessity. 



